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“I WAS ONCE A STENOGRAPHER” 


The way upward that leads to business and professional success 
often has an inauspicious beginning at the stenographer’s desk 


By J. C. FISHER 


”™ USED to be a newspaper man myself, 
once upon a time’—there is hardly a re- 
porter who hasn't been told that at some 

time or other by an industrial leader he has 
set out to interview. You can realize, then, 
how delightfully surprised I was to come upon 
a variation of that formula. Speaking to re- 
porters recently, several prominent executives 
did not say that they, too, were once members 
of the fourth estate, as the profession of report- 
ing is sometimes called. Instead, they paid 
tribute to the fact that they were able to get 
where they were because they knew short- 
hand. With a little investigation I was able to 
locate quite a few men and women who are 
in high executive posts, but who still acknowl- 
edge that once they were only stenographers. 

Probably first and foremost on this list is 
Mr. Benjamin Franklin Affleck, who recently 
retired as president of the Universal Atlas 
Cement Company. | might say in passing that 
his successor, Mr. Blaine S. Smith, also started 
out as a stenographer. 

At the age of fourteen, family finances 
forced Mr. Affleck to leave grammar school 
just as he was about to be graduated and to go 
to work. His first job was in a machine shop. 
Because of his limited formal education, he 
realized that, if he wanted to avoid drudgery 
in later years, he would have to put up with a 
good deal of it in his youth. This drudgery 
took the form of a mile and a half daily walk 
to town, where he went to night school. Here 
he was tutored in high school subjects. He at- 
tended these evening classes for three or four 
years; he also studied stenography, practicing 
during idle time in the machine shop. 


W HEN he was proficient, he left the machine 
shop and secured a job as stenographer in a 
railroad company office. He was paid forty 


dollars a month but had to provide his own 
typewriter, a Caligraph, which cost him sixty 
five dollars. Luckily this machine has long 
since been discontinued, for, according to Mr 
Affleck, it was a huge affair containing nearly 
twice as many keys as are now on the standard 
keyboard, and there was no shift key 

From that stenographic job Mr. Affleck rose 
to be chief clerk and then went on to bigger 
and better positions, reaching his apex in the 
presidency from which he has just retired. | 
asked him to name what he considered to be 
the qualifications of an ideal secretary, and he 
said: “First, thorough stenographic training; 
then, some knowledge of accounting, an engag 
ing smile, and a knowledge of what it means to 
be guardian of an executive's time. In dealing 
with the public, should have 
an intuitive knowledge of when to be firm and 
hard-boiled, and when to be melting and limpid 
You might tell your readers that even to this 
day I make memo notes in shorthand.” 


a 2o nd sec retary 


MR. T. R. BEMAN, formerly general coun 
sel of the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Railway, recently wrote a letter to Mr. Thomas 
James Norton, formerly solicitor of 
the Santa Fe Railroad, in which he commented 
on the desirability of having young people 
learn stenography. We are privileged to quote 
in part from this letter 

“James E. Gorman, president of the Rock 
Island Railway Company, picked up shorthand 
himself, as I recall it, and began taking dicta- 
tion of reports from his father, who was a 
section foreman when James was but thirteen 
years old. That was before typewriters came 
into use (although invented), and he had to 
transcribe his notes in longhand. It was this 
early practice in longhand writing which made 
him probably the best Spencerian writer among 


Pacific 


general 





the thousands in the service of the c 
the office boys 


Howard Taft 


mpan 

from the executives down t 
‘The late president, William 

once wrote an article on the desirability of uni 


versity or college graduates who wish to enter 
im the State Department 
at Washington, having a knowledge of short 
hand and typewriting. He pointed out that 


the diplomatic service 





Mr. Affleck 


with a thorough knowledge of shorthand and 


typewriting they could secure jobs as stenog 
raphers in the department; then their collegiate 
them to learn the office 
would learn trom 
+} 


training would enable 
routine quickly, since they 
those by whom employed, and from 
them by the handling of 
Thus in a comparatively short 


1e work 
of those below the 
correspondence. 
time they would be able to gain appointment 
to minor representative positions in the dipl 
matic service, which the ordinary clerks would 


reach only after years of service, if ever.” 


DURING her high school days in McCook, 
Nebraska, Miss Mabelle Jennings was a West- 
ern Union delivery “boy Determined to get 
on in the world, she studied shorthand, and, 
shortly after completing her course, she ob 
tained a secretarial position. 
Intensely interested in current 
applied for and obtained a job as stenographer 
in the office of Senator Norris, when she 
learned of a vacancy there. The starting salary 


events, she 
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was less than she had been getting, but th 
work in which she 


s 
fact that she was doing 
was intensely interested more than made uy 
for the monetary loss. In a little while she 
secretary to the senator and 
} 


was app yinted 


went to work for him in Washington. Her in 
terest in current events took her still further, 
ind she became a reporter on a Washingtor 
paper. Believing that people all over the 
country would be interested in the behind-the 
scenes activities that went on in the business 
t government, she interested the Columbia 
jroadcasting System in her idea and she is 
w the network's ly woman commentator 
ational events. Yes, she still uses her 
hand, and, along with proclaiming that 

was once a newspaper man,” Miss Jen 

ngs may also state that she was once a 


stenographer. 


ENGEL, eastern story 
rx of Columbia Pictures Corporatio 
entered the Kansas City School of Law at the 
age of sixteen and at nineteen passed the Mis 


MIR. WILLIAM ( 


1i¢ 
eu 





Mr. Lengel 


Although suc 
he was not happy 


souri State Bar examination 
cessful in his law practice, 
doing legal work, for he wanted to write. Re- 
alizing that shorthand would be a distinct help 
to him in making notes as he roamed about the 
studied ste- 


tor Ma ( i. we 


city looking 
nography. 
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He determined to seek his fortune in New and decided that she much preferred a business 
York, arriving in the city with little money career. The 
and no friends. He met with little luck in get- promised to send her out on the first good posi 
ting the kind of work he wanted until one day tion that came along. This proved to be as 
stat secretary 


Macy & Co., a large popular-priced department 


employment manager of the schoo 


he came across a classified advertisement to the general manager of R. H 


ing that the editor of a woman's magazine was 


looking for a private secretary. Lengel wrote store in New York. It was the custom in this 
a note, saying I believe | am the man y store to pay a dollar to an employee in any 
ire looking for In a few days he was asked lepartment, other than the advertising depart- 

ment, who found a mistake in the store's ad 


all tor an interview. The editor was Theo 


lore Dreiser, the famous author, and, at that 
me, editor of the Delineator. This was not 
y the beginning of Lengel’s writing and 
lit i ireer, but also the start [ag 
end p wit! Dreiser that nas lastec 
ig the years 
Mr. Lengel becan muc terested in the 
flow of unso ted manuscripts coming to the 
othce that he asked for and obtained permiss 
to read them, which he did in addition t 
secretarial duties. He became so adept at this 


work that Dreiser soon made him assista 
ditor. When Dreiser left the magazine, Lengel 
returned to Kansas City for a short fling at 


law again. The call of editorial work wa 

strong, however, a1 e definitely gave up his 
legal practice In the irs that followed, he 
was editor tf severa trad magazines and 


as Red Book, Blue Book, and Smart Set. For 


wrote for a number of general magazines suc! 


a number of years he was associated with the 
Hearst magazines, and for a while was ass: 
ate editor of Liberty, which job he left t 
assume his present editorial responsibilities 
that of finding suitable stories to be turned 
mot pictures |! I Pictures Corp 
ration’s roster of players. 

When I asked Mr. Lengel to comment on his 








experience, he said: “It’s been a long road that 
I've traveled since the days when | was secr« 
: Miss Jennings 
tary to Dreiser, but it was possible to trave 
that road only because the first signpost on the 
way was written in stenographic symbols ortisinn —_— \ _ sie 
1 WwW neg rT i sé i ncor 
MISS ESTELLE HAMBURGER is now rect price, or an inaccurate locatior f the 
executive vice president of Jay-Thorpe, in lepartment where the merchandise was sale 
harge of all advertising and promotion activ In the first two weeks Miss Hamburger was 
es. Jay-Thorpe, as you may know, is one of employed, she made $14 t by spotting these 
Manhattan's most exclusive department stores errors 
lealing mainly with luxury merchandise. The When the il manag eard of this, he 
story of Miss Hamburger’s rise to this position lecided it wou be cheaper to give her a 
Ss a most interesting one small raise and transite er to the advertising 
While she was attending college, she realized lepartment, where it would be part of her 
hat shorthand would aid her materially u secretarial duties t nd these mistakes before 
re iss n work “ she went to they got t lhe 1 s f this additiona 
4 private school to learn stenography after he bonus was more t nade up by the advertis 
eguiar ¢ Cee ‘ were ‘ ich day g knowledg acquired It wasn't long 
became t that t private school ( she was gra ted from secretary t 
authorities persuaded her to abandon her co full-fledge 1dvertising copy writer Fron 
lege career and take a position with them as here, she went on t bs as advertising ma 
teacher of shorthand. ager and promotion manager for various other 


She taught for a while but soon tired of i: New York department stores, until she re 
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ceived her present appointment at Jay-Thorpe’s 
several years ago. 

Does she still use her shorthand? She cer 
tainly does, for while I was interviewing her 
she called in her secretary and dictated several 
memos from shorthand notes she had made at 
home the night before. 
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Yes, “I used to be a newspaper man myself, 
once upon a time” may be one of the country’s 
famous industrial phrases. But, “I, too, was 
once a stenographer,” runs it a close second, as 
the honor roll of executives who started out to 
win success with shorthand equipment daily 
grows larger and larger. 


MY METHOD OF “SELLING BY MAIL” 


By MILDRED TREAT 


EFYING an inferiority complex, I sum- 

moned courage enough one day to ask 
the president of our concern for permission to 
conduct a “Sales Campaign by Mail” based 
on a plan of my own which I had been eager 
for some time to give a trial. Business just 
then was not too good, so consent was readily 
given, inasmuch as he felt that it could do no 
harm and it might prove lucrative. 

I prepared my list of names from a mercan- 
tile rating book, selecting towns within a 
radius of 150 miles of our village, checking 
the financial rating and line of business, so as 
not to waste time in writing to those who 
would not be interested in our product, or who 
would not be a good risk financially. 

My first letter was more or less an explana- 
tion of our method of preparing the commod- 
ity, giving a short description of the various 
grades manufactured. In this letter, I en- 
closed a business reply card which the cus- 
tomer was asked to fill in, checking the grades 
he was interested in and stating the quantity 
purchased at one time. 


UPON receipt of the returned card, quota- 
tions were made giving full particulars as to 
our specifications for the grades. If the pros- 
pective buyer was a large consumer, I quoted 
on a substitute grade also, as a matter of pre- 
caution in the event they were receiving lower 
quotations. The merchandise we manufacture 
is hard to “sample,” so I urged my customer 
to order a sample shipment. 

The cards then were filed by date and in 
exactly ten days from the date of the quota- 
tion letter, if a reply had not been received, 
a follow-up letter was written. In this I 
offered a cheaper grade as, through experience, 
I have found that too often price is given more 
consideration than quality. If a reply was not 
received to this letter, the name was dropped 
and it was assumed that they were not in the 
market at the time. 


I ALSO kept in close contact with those who 
had given us an order for a sample ship- 
ment, seeing that their orders were given 
prompt and careful attention, enclosing a letter 
of appreciation with the invoice for the goods 


shipped. When remittance was received, an 
other letter was written asking if they had 
found the quality of our merchandise satis 
factory. 

The results of my experiment have been 
gratifying. We have opened quite a number 
of new accounts on our books and several of 
them are large nationally-known concerns 
whose volume of business on repeat orders 
would alone be worth the time and effort 
spent in conducting the campaign 


Court Reporters’ Proficiency 
Certificates 


ERTIFICATES of proficiency are now 

being issued by the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association. These certificates are 
granted after an examination in which actual 
court reporting conditions are simulated as 
nearly as possible, so that the tests show a 
real demonstration of the writer’s reporting 
ability. The January issue of the Outline, offi- 
cial organ of the Pennsylvania Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association, carries a specimen of 
notes taken on court testimony at 200 words a 
minute, illustrative of the examination. 

No entrance fee is required. The only 
cost is “a half day of your time.” The tests 
and awards are designed primarily to stimu- 
late interest in the art of shorthand. “There 
is a thrill in writing against time which those 
who have never tried it do not realize. The 
simple act of striving to write perfect short- 
hand so as to produce a perfect transcript 
makes a man forever afterward to some extent 
a better reporter,” says the account, and to this 
we heartily subscribe. 

The writers of our system who have re- 
ceived these certificates are: Herman Lauter, 
a free lance reporter in New York. He is a 
graduate of the High School of Commerce, 
was awarded the degree of Certified Shorthand 
Reporter by the University of the State of 
New York, and has won the Gregg Diamond 
Medal for writing 200 words a minute on solid 
matter. 

Louis J. Lirtzman, also a High School of 
Commerce, New York, graduate, whose official 
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position is Confidential Stenographer and Act- 
ing Secretary to the District Attorney. Mr 
Lirtzman the 200-word Gregg Diamond 
Medal and is a Certified Shorthand Reporter. 

Anna Pollmann, Supreme Court Reporter of 
New York, who holds the degree of Certified 
Shorthand Reporter issued by the University 
of the State of New York, and has bee 
awarded a specially engrossed certificate of 
merit by Dr. Gregg for writing and qualifying 
at 220 words a minute on speech matter 

Samuel S. Sklarew, another Gregg Dia 
mond Medalist, is serving as an official 
Grand Jury reporter to the Extraordinary and 
Special Grand Jury investigating racketeering 
in New York County. Mr. Sklarew als 
holds the Certificate from the University of 
the State of New York that permits Certified 
Shorthand Reporter to be inscribed after his 
name. 

We extend congratulations to these writers 
who have thus again distinguished themselves 
in the realm of rapid shorthand writing 


as WO 


Be Prepared for the Interview 


is thoughtful and serious 


HE student wh 
about his work, who really 
business position just a bit above the average, 
will supplement his classroom assignments with 
outside reading in the particular field which 
he plans to enter. I do not mean that inten- 
sive study or even “heavy” reading is neces- 
sary, but rather that the student should read 
widely to get other points of view 
It is with this idea in mind that I should like 
to suggest the use of the Public Library facili- 
ties. You will find that the librarians will 
gladly give you helpful, intelligent direction 
Why not start today on a program of reading 
in the particular line in which you expect to 
obtain an interview for a position? Familiar- 
ize yourself with the technical terms and 
phrases commonly used in that business. Be- 
come conversant with the major issues in that 
field so that you will be able to discuss them 
intelligently in the interview with a prospec- 
tive employer The School Placement Ser- 
vice can get you the interview, but it is up 
to you to sell yourself and get the job. Be 
prepared for the interview.—Condensed from 
the Syracuse Secretarial School News 


aspires to a 


An Unknown Quantity? 


N “x” is a mathematician’s sign, so per- 
A haps that’s why Miss Marcia C. Singer, 
of Ottawa, Canada, chose it to build a picture 
of the world’s greatest mathematican, Pro- 
fessor Albert Einstein. The result is certainly 
a striking likeness of the professor We are 


glad to print this picture and to suggest that 
typist readers try their hands at reproducing 
it. We regret we 
Miss Singer's work of 2'd pictures of several 


have not room to show 





this one 


Canadian notables that accompanied 
Sir Arthur Currie, the late dean of McGill 
University in Montreal, or of Mr. L. B 
Taschereau, formerly Prime Minister of Que- 
bec, or that of the Honorable Mackenzie King 
Prime Minister of Canada, for they are all 
excellent. 





4 12 QUESTIONS > 











Check them to see how many you can 
answer and compare the result with 
the answers on page 379 


1. What is a “bill of exchange”? 

2. What is a continental climate? 

3. What is a galvanometer ? 

4. What is an embargo? 

5. What American coin was known as thy 


“pine-tree” shilling? 

6. What is the oldest Greek-letter society? 
7. What is meant by “Fletcherizing”? 

8. Of what country is the rose the nationa 
floral emblem? the shamrock? the thistle? 

9. Who was Fortuna? 

10. What flower is named “four-o’clock” and 
why? 

11. How many queens have ruled in France? 
12. Where is the Emerald Isle, and why is 
it so named? 
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HOW I GOT MY JOB 


Initiative and persistence are asually prodactive 
of wished-for positions. On this page ore 
chronicled instances of success im that direction. 














Work versus Talk 


WHILE waiting for a pros- 
pective call in the Employment Bureau it was 
usually my custom to practice typing. On this 
certain day I was practicing as usual when 
a man from the Elk’s Club came looking for 
a stenographer. I happened to be the only 
girl typing, and about fifteen girls were stand- 
ing around talking. When I had finished my 
work I started to leave. The lady in charge 
called me and gave me the address of the man, 
saying he did not want me disturbed while 
working 

I went to the address, and had no difficulty 
in getting the job. The man told me that 
anyone who could work amidst all that activ- 
ity would certainly make a good stenographer 


-M. R. M. 


Concentration 
WHEN | decided that I wanted 


a connection with an oil company, I made appli 
cation in person to several of them. Each 
personnel director told me there was no ope 

ing at the time, but that he would keep m« 
in mind. I didn’t wait for any word from 
them, but went back in about a week. I con- 
centrated on one company. I visited the per- 
sonnel director of this company at intervals 
of six or seven days for about four weeks. 
Each time I laughingly made some such re- 
mark as, “I don’t want you to forget me” or 
“I still believe this company needs me.” Each 
time he assured me that he had not forgotten 
me. I persisted until one day he didn’t wait 
for my visit, but gave me a telephone call to 
come to see him the following day about a 
job. I am convinced the persistence and a 
sense of humor, together with a broad educa- 
tional background, account for the responsible 
position which I now have.—B. S. 


The Doctor Liked Initiative 


WHEN I learned that two 
county officials were considering employing 
one stenographer, I offered to work for experi- 
ence. I was successful in convincing one of 
the men that I was efficient and a good prospect 
for the job, but, since I was only sixteen, the 
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older man was dubious. He preferred ar 
older and experienced girl. Knowing I was 
qualified, I realized my big task was to con- 
vince the doctor I was capable of “thinking 
m my feet.” 

During the afternoon the county agent was 
called out and the doctor and “other girl” 
were discussing what would be expected of 
her when she was employed, when in walked 
a poorly dressed, uninteresting looking man 
I immediately walked up to him, smiled, and 
asked him if I might be of assistance. He 
replied, “No, I wanted to see the agent about 
my pecan trees.” I stepped to the files, handed 
him a bulletin on the subject, and asked him 
to leave his name and address, saying I would 
have the agent call on him when he was in 
that community. 

It sold the doctor—he liked initiative—and 
I got the job! -K. B. 


The Value of Persistence 


WITH high spirits I opened the 
door of the office that I felt held opportunities 
for me in the profession I had chosen because 
of my love for it. A gentle secretary greeted 
me, and took my name and telephone number, 
then told me if the doctor were interested 
she would call me. I felt that, as soon as that 
door closed behind me, I would be forgotten. 

That night the keys on my _ typewriter 
clicked, and the very next morning, the doctor 
received a letter of application stating my 
qualifications and requesting an _ interview 
The following day I was granted the inter 
view ; however, we arrived at nothing definite, 
so I decided to go a step further. I asked two 
men, who had known me for many years and 
were familiar with my accomplishments, to 
write letters recommending me for the posi- 
tion. I followed the letters with a telephone 
call, and was asked to work for a few days 
to prove myself. 

The position is mine. The doctor had many 
applications, but I was given an opportunity 
to make good because I was interested in 
my profession and not in the hours or salary 
of the position.—M E. R 


Ample 


During the history lesson the teacher asked 
the question, “What do you know of Margaret 
of Anjou?” 

“She was very large, sir,” answered one 
boy. This was new to the instructor, and he 
asked for the boy’s authority. 

“It’s in the book, sir: ‘Among Henry's 
stoutest supporters was Margaret of Anjou.” 
—Word Study. 
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TACT, COURTESY, AND EUPHONY 
ys 9 \4 A .) A A ( 

Put all the fire and brimstone you like in your letters, and then 
hold them a day; you probably will decide not to mail them 
By VIRGINIA YOUNG 

: | 
= & yy. | 
‘ ‘= L ~ 
j \> 4 y | f \ , 
, j ‘ f\ - 
Ke AY “ a, oh 
. i ix > — ZS = 
- ~ 
—_ | 
| 
| 
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| | 
11S poor fellow in quite a predica ¢ Phe team” has eg lown 
ment, isnt he He has lost his head a bit t the kind of let you 
and w t be much good f anyt g : “ 1] € st ‘ 
ntil he re ers it Phe presiac ge railroad 
A letter writer car thing worse than mpani t tandard 
lose | t “ e for the firm for tice t ‘ f twenty 
which he works, for himself, for those around four hours al t l i 
him, or for the person to whom he is writing ccasion to us rsh words le has never 
The problems that come up from day to day et mailed on f those letter 1s ortginally 
require a 1, level head The person whi lictated 
allows himself to become incensed at the other A wise sales manager said Courtesy 1s 
fellow’s lack of sideration, stupidity, or the ne thir 1 traveling n am scarry 
unreasonableness, is sure to arrive at the around with him that s not st one cent, 
wrong solution of the problem involved. He that takes up no room it ample case, that 
“loses his head,” and without his head it is oils the wheels of commercial life rhis is 
impossible to think equally true of lette et t alto 
gether to re 4 t t t them 
USUALLY we can manage to laugh at peo The responsibility of a correspondent great 
ple’s whims instead of permitting ourselves to Your letter is your mpany to the recipi 
be disturbed by them, if we keep our heads ent. He has no way of knowing the policies 
and reason the thing out. Sometimes we re and attitude of your firm except through your 
ceive letters which would prov ke anyone, but written message Make this message repre 
if we take time to cool off before we reply we sentative of tf i ir organizatior 
can usually see the other fellows side of the Is your firn n nough to argue? To 
problem and smooth his ruffled feelings down return cross word for cross word To over 
a bit instead of further antagonizing him. look carelessly a request made in a letter? To 
Even if we can’t see his side we can manage delay a reply unnecessarily? To fail to give 
to laugh after a while, for people who “blow proper consideration to a misunderstanding or 
off” are a bit ridiculous, aren't they? From a complaint? Of irse not! Then are you 
a purely selfish standpoint, too, isn’t it much a proper representative of your firm if you 
more pleasant to be merely amused than to be do any of these things? 
seething with anger? ; 
If you just must say harsh things, say them | SUALLY itis the young, inexperienced busi- 
and wind up this way: “Cancel that letter.” ness man who is intolerant. Those who have 
You'll feel better and no harm will have been been in business for many years have learned, 
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often through sad experience, that one must 
be patient and tolerant; that nothing good can 
be accomplished through any other method. 

Somewhere in my reading I came across 
this little gem: 

“Good will—the minute I abuse it I lose it. 

“Good will—I cannot reach it, or hold it, 
or tie it up, and yet it is the most valuable 
asset of our business 

“Good will—it has neither height, nor length, 
nor breadth, nor width, and yet it is the one 
indispensable element in the foundation of any 
business, the one all-powerful force in lifting 
our business from obscurity to success.” 

Be sure that your letters are courteous. 
Frequently one thoughtlessly says things that 
offend. Remember that business goes only 
where it is invited and stays only where it is 
well treated 


Euphony 


ONE requisite of any good letter is euphony 
Use properly placed conjunctions when they 
are necessary to avoid “choppiness’” in your 
letter. Remember to keep away from un- 
necessarily long sentences, but also be careful 
that you do not use too many very short 
sentences, one after the other 

If you will study the style of famous 
writers you will find a long sentence between 
two short ones; or a short sentence between 
two long ones. This breaks the dull, mo 
notonous effect which is found in much ele 
mentary writing 


THE primer style of sentence is undoubtedly 
clear, but mature readers demand more than 
clarity; they demand smooth, graceful read- 


ing. Can you possibly read the following 
paragraph so it sounds smooth? 

“We want your business. We are sure you 
will be satisfied if you will make this change 
Users all over the country are reporting that 
this change-over works out very well. You 
will have the same experience, we know. 
Write us if you wish further information 
We shall be glad to help you.” 

Or this one: 

“This tax amounts to two cents each. That 
is why your dealer was billed for the addi- 
tional charge. We are supplying these at 
absolutely what they cost us. We are stand- 
ing the overhead and handling charge. The 
fact that we buy in large quantities makes it 
possible to offer these at such a low price. 
We do not want your dealer to be dissatisfied, 
however. We are issuing you a credit memo- 
randum for fifty cents to cover this charge.” 

Switched to the other extreme this would 
sound no better: 

“This tax amounts to two cents each and 
that is why your dealer was billed for the ad- 


ditional charge, as we are supplying these at 
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absolutely what they cost us, standing the 
overhead and handling charge ourselves, our 
buying in such large quantities making it pos- 
sible for us to offer these at such a low price; 
however, we do not want your dealer to be 
dissatishied so we are issuing you a credit 
memorandum for fifty to cover this 
charge.” 

Strike a happy medium and you have 

“This tax amounts to two cents each, 
which explains why your dealer was billed 
for the additional charge. The fact that we 
buy in large quantities makes it possible for 
us to offer these at such a low price; we are 
supplying these at just what they cost us, 
standing the overhead and handling charge 
ourselves. We do not want your dealer to be 
dissatisfied, however, so we are issuing you 
a credit memorandum for fifty cents to cover 
this charge.” 


cents 


Reply Promptly and Make Your Letter 
Complete 


YOU wouldn't think of writing a letter to 
someone and then tearing it in half and mail- 
ing only one half, would you? Neither would 
anyone else; yet many letters are so incom- 
plete that they might just as well have been 
torn in half, or not have been written at all. 

Suppose you wrote a letter to a mail-order 
house, asking the price of shirts, the colors 
that could be furnished, the quality of material, 
what different sleeve lengths were obtainable, 
how long it would be after the order was 
placed before the shirts could be delivered, and 
whether or not the material was guaranteed 
against fading. 

Then suppose 
you this letter: 


the mail-order house wrote 


“Dear Mr. Jones 

“We are glad that you are contemplating 
ordering some of our shirts. We have thou 
sands of satisfied users all over the country 
and are sure that you will be equally well 
pleased with the shirts. 

“Your order will receive our 
tention. 


careful at 


“Very truly yours,” 


Would you order any shirts from that 
house? The letter is pleasant and courteous, 
but it doesn’t tell you what you want to 
know 


THERE is nothing much more annoying 
than to have someone overlook your questions 
Maybe these questions are not important— 
that doesn’t make any difference; you think 
they are important or you would not have 
asked them. Naturally you expect them to be 
answered. 

A friend of mine who is purchasing agent 
for a large corporation tells me that not in- 
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frequently he has to write two or three letters 
requesting information about products which 
he wishes to buy, and in good large quantities, 
too. He says he sometimes has almost to 
beg for answers to his questions. No wonder 
so many fail ! 

Let’s be sure that we overlook nothing to 
which an answer might be expected. This 
will take a little longer, it is true, but the 
results in good will and additional business are 
sure to be worth the time and effort expended 

Progressive business men are efficient; they 
like things to move along rapidly. Do not 
delay answering the letters you receive. There 
may be occasions when you will not have the 
necessary data for a complete reply, but 
acknowledge the letter anyway and let its 
writer know that you are giving attention to 
his problem. 


businesses 


A Valuable Shorthand 
Document 


A SHORTHAND account of the last hours 
of President Lincoln, transmitted to a 
friend two days after the President's death by 
a War Department clerk who was at his bed 
side, has just come into the possession of the 
William L. Clements Library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. .. . Dr. Randolph G 
Adams, director of the Clements Library, says 
there is no doubt of the authenticity of the 
manuscript, as it is written on a War Depart 
ment letterhead. Corporal then a 
clerk in the War Department and late com 
missioner of pensions, wrote the account of 
Lincoln’s Hadley H. Walch, for 
many court stenographer in Grand 
Rapids. Dr. Adams said that Tanner acknowl 
edged authorship of the letter before his deat! 
in 1927, but it remained in private hands until 
a few The Publishers Weekls 


Tanner, 


death to 


years a 


days ag‘ 


Take a Look Around 


ANY a stenographer and secretary is 

filling what, as far as actual performance 
of work is concerned, is a part-time job. They 
are necessarily a part of the office personnel, 
and they draw full-time pay, but they do not 
have enough to do to occupy all their time. 
Usually they spend their enforced leisure in 
reading newspapers or books or in looking out 
of windows. What they should do is to make 
a study of their situations as related to the 
routine of the offices in which they happen to 
be engaged, to determine if there is not some 
way in which their unoccupied time could be 
utilized to their employer's advantage—inci- 
dentally to their own advantage. It was Elbert 
Hubbard, was it not, who said: “If you do no 
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more than you are paid for, you will never 
get paid for more than you do”? 

We heard recently of a young woman in a 
Philadelphia store who, having time on her 
hands each morning, decided to do some “sell- 
a-phoning” between the hours of 9:30 and 
11:30. This time was devoted to calling cus- 
tomers who had not been in to buy for several 
months. In most cases they were considered 
as lost customers, but this young woman 
didn’t feel that way about it. She devoted her 
spare moments to calling them on the phone, 
and the result is that she is selling just a little 
under $90,000 worth of goods per year. There 
isn’t much doubt that plenty of folks ridiculed 
her idea, but results are what count after all— 
and she got results 


A South African Greggite 


HE name of Mauritz Kachelhoffer, of 
Roodepoort, South Africa, has previously 
appeared in the Grecc Writer. We show 
herewith a photograph of him taken at the 
Golden Jubilee Celebration at Johannesburg. 


Mr. Kachelhoffer writes that he has attained 
“another and better situation, at an exceed- 
ingly good wage—at least ten pounds per 





Situation, 


than my 


month higher 
it seems that I am also one of those people 
who travels the shorthand route to success.’ 
His position is that of committee clerk, one 
of his duties being to report the meetings of 
the councillors. He adds: “We have about 
three meetings a week; this may give you 
some idea of the amount of shorthand and the 
speed with which I must transcribe my notes 
in order to be ‘cleared’ for the next meeting, 
but the System is so legible that I am able to 
type my notes back with as much speed as | 
am able to type the printed page.” 


prev wus 
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THE LEARNER 





DO NOT NEGLECT DERIVATIVES 


They are invaluable to the beginner, a knowledge of a few forms 
adding large groups of words to one’s shorthand vocabulary 


By DOCTOR GREGG 


ONSIDERABLE practice on derivatives 

is invaluable as a background for taking 

notes in any field of dictation. The 
exercises on page 102 in the Gregg Manual, 
ind the derivatives drills in the Gregg Speed 
Studies and in the front of Dic 
tionary give one only a start in the course that 
should be mapped out for individual study 


the Gregg 


7 Tk ‘ 
WHAT is commonly known as the cft-princi 
ple forms the basis for an excellent group ot 


practice material on derivatives. When a word 


ends in the usual longhand ct, the ¢, you 
remember, is dropped in the shorthand form 
and the outline ends in / Examples: act 
exact, extract, fact. When a t is joined to the 
shorthand outline for a word which comes 
under this ct-principle, it gives you the past 


tense of the word Practice act, acted; ea 


tract, extracted; contract, contracted 
detracted; constructed The addi 
tion of the the k 
the plural or possessive form of words com 
ing under the ct-principle—fact, facts; extract 
extracts; contracts, contract's; ab 
stract, district, districts 


construct, 


right-motion s to indicates 


contract, 
abstrac ts, abstras t's; 


district’s. The addition of r adds or or er, 
addition of sh adds tion, and addition of v 
adds ive, as in obstruct, obstruction; conduc- 
tor; instructor, instruction, instructive; dete 


tor, detection, detective ; 
protective; 


protector, protection, 
production, productive. 


‘THE character for egraph (the e-circle dis- 
joined above the outline) forms the basis for 
t derivative practice, also, 
The right-s joined to this ending makes the 
plural or form of the word, the ¢ 
joined to the egraph (written like eat) makes 
the past tense, and other letters such as r for 
er and k for ic make similarly formed deriva- 
tive outlines. Examples: telegraph, telegraphs, 


telegraphed, telegrapher, telegraphic 


some very excellen 


possessive 


DO not confuse the character for ograph 
(the o-hook disjoined at the end and below 
an outline) with the egraph form. It should 
be noted that the derivative additions are 
joined to the o-hook in the ograph group just 
as those letters are joined to the e-circle in 
the egraph group, with the exception that the 


left-s is joined to form ographs and the right-s 
is joined to form egraphs. Examples: photo 
graph, photographs, photographed, photo 


graphic, photographer ; lithograph, lithographs, 


lithographed, lithographic, lithographer ; stenog 
rapher, stenography, stenographic ; typography 
typographic, typographi 

PHE form for ical or icle is the disjoined 


k. to which the derivative additions are joined 
radical, 
nically; physical, physically 
Derivatives of words ending in the tx 
politic, politics, politically, political 


theoretica logical 


radically, radicals; technical, tech 


circle 
logically, 


should be 


theoretically, 
systematical, 
practiced until there is no danger of c 
them with the cited in the 
preceding paragraph 


sysStematicali et 
nfusing 


endings of words 


HE disjoined st for stic forms the basis fot 
another 
amples 


important group of derivatives. Ex 

domestic, do domestically, 
characteristics, 
} 


statistical, 


domestication: characteristi 
characteristically 
Statist ally An 
helpful 


} 
maresticai 


Statisty fatistics 


exercise in contrasts is also 


magically, ma majestically 
critically, criti 

Another way of practicing groups is to take 
one ending and place before it a series of the 
joined and disjoined word-beginnings, giving 
you a drill like this: detract, distract, contract, 


¢ rtract, subtrag - re fli ct infle ct, deflect, in 


flict, conflict; propose, compose, repose, expose 
depose, dispose, interpose; dispute, compute, 
impute; demand, command vmuntermand 


NATURALLY it is impossible to learn every 
word which in dictation, 
but the great strides in 
mastering a large vocabulary of the words 
which do not appear in any list of frequently 
used words if he will but spend a short time 


one will encounter 


beginner can make 


in derivative studies similar to the foregoing 
illustrations. Such practice and a complete 
mastery of the vocabulary in the last chapter 
of the Manual will solve the problem of 
writing most long words. Add to this prac- 
tice a complete mastery of the 5,000 Most 
Used Words and the beginner can go out 


feeling confident that his shorthand is adequate 
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PHE passing of the first transcription tests 
is always a source of gratification to the learner 
of shorthand. Our personal interest centers, 
at this time of the year, on the number of 
60-word transcriptions certificates and the 


number of 30-word certificates 
which are being 


these first awards 


typewriting 
issued. The student who gets 
has taken a step in the right 
direction and experience has taught that he 
will soon win many of the higher evidences of 
merit. 

Repeated reading practice plays as big a 
part in developing transcribing skill as does 
writing practice. Read not only all you take 


yourself, but read as much as you can from the 


pens of experts such as prepare the plates of 


this magazine and our English publication, the 
Gregg Magazine, of London There are a 
number of interesting books available in short- 
hand, too, that you will enjoy, like “Letters 


from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son,” by 


George Horace Lorimer 


An Anti-Women Stenographers’ 


Society 


& doubtless, w come to GrecG WRITER 
readers as news that there was ever in the 
United States an actively functioning Anti- 
Women Stenographers’ Society. Mrs. Charles 
Campbell, director of the Mount Vernon (Ohio) 
Business School, has kindly forwarded a clip- 
ping from the Ohio State Journal of December 
6, 1904, which was discovered by one of the 
institution’s students in an old Gregg Short- 
hand book ies a double col 
umn heading—‘Society Discourages Women 
Stenographers.” It reads in part as follows 

“Ten years ago, the seventh of this month, 
the Anti-Women’s Stenographers’ Society was 
organized, the purpose of which was to assist 


The clipping cart 


in discouraging the employment of young girls 
as stenographers in offices 

“At that time, you will probably recall, we 
announced that we believed such positions had 
a tendency to blight the happiness of homes, 
destroy the usefulness of young girls, unfit 
them for household duties, the duties of wives, 
and the familiarity resulting from a daily con- 
tact with men in offices would destroy the nat- 
ural modesty and pretty reserve of women 

“We also announced that we would spend 
ten years collecting statistics which we hoped 
would form indisputable proof that our mis- 
sion was right, and that such proof as these 
statistics would give would be the means of 
creating a sentiment, among parents, that would 
discourage them from permitting their daugh- 
ters to become stenographers.” 

Statistics are given showing that the sal- 
aries of young men had declined because of 
“young women monopolizing the work.” The 
alarming statement was made that in ten years 


“6263 divorce 


named as 


there were 

stenographer 
ther, “in ten years 796 employ 
States have been made defendants in breach-of 
promise suits brought by their fair stenogra- 
phers.” 

The concluding paragraph reads: “We ap 
peal to women’s organizations throughout the 
United States, w 
organizations, to take up this most serious and 
and as 


cases wit 
resp Tr) | 
I 


ers in the United 


men's clubs, women’s church 
far-reaching subject, and to discuss it, 
sist either in creating a sentiment against the 
stenographers 


employment of young women 


or in furnishing them with some safeguards 


Time marches on! 
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To the questions on page 373 


hange’’ is an order given n 


1 A “bill of ex 


one country to pay to a person in another coun 


try a sum of money in the currency of that 
country. 

2. A continental climate is one in whicl 
there are pronounced extremes of heat and 
cold. 


meter is an instrument to de 


3. A galvat 
tect and measure the strength of electric cur 


‘ 


rent. 

4. In international law an embargo is a1 
wrder forbidding ships in a port to put to sea 
without spe l per to do s 


5. The colony 
1652 to 1682 a coi 


| 


ern half-dollar on one side of which was shown 


f Massachusetts issued fron 
ibout as large as the mod 


a pine tree, from which it took its name 


0 Phi Beta Kappa, tour led at William and 


Marv College. December 5, 1/76, is the oldest 


Greek-letter society 


7. “Fletcherizing” is a system of prolonged 
mastication of food which gets its name from 


Horace Fletcher, an American lecturer and 
writer 

8. The rose is the national flower of Eng 
land, the shamrock of Ireland, and the thistle 
of Scotland. All three flowers appear on the 
coat-of-arms of Britain The 
also the emblem of Persia. 

9. Fortuna, in Roman 
goddess of hance. 

10. The “four-o’clock” is a flower, native to 
South America, but also grown elsewhere, that 
opens its blossoms late in the afternoon and 
next morning, never to ope! 


rose 18 


Great 


mythology, was the 


closes them the 
again. 

11. France has never had a sovereign queen 
12. Emerald Isle is the poetic name for Ire- 
land, so named because of its velvety-greet 
vegetation 
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The Duties of a Train Secretary 
ie POPICK is the popular secretary of 


the Broadway Limited, “crack” Chicago- 
to-New York train of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The diligent train secretary's work dif- 
fers from that of the routine secretary. In a 
recent newspaper article referring to Mr. Pop- 
ick, illustrated by a portrait of him at his 
typewriter that appears on the cover of this 
number, some of the duties assigned to him 
were listed, as follows: Wire ahead of the train 
for a suit of pajamas forgotten by a passenger 
when he packed his bag at home; telephoning 
to the home of a bridal couple who had for- 
gotten to bring along the keys for their fifteen 
trunks; helping a nobleman, pursued by news- 
paper reporters, to preserve his anonymity; 
licking 1,500 postage stamps for Christmas 
cards turned over to him by a passenger. 

One story that Joe Popick enjoys telling 
concerns a wealthy passenger who dictated 
several letters, one of them including a dona 
tion of $50,000 to a charitable institution. The 
transaction concluded with the handing to Joe 
of a gratuity of three nickels 


A Coming-of-Age Celebration 


HE New York City Gregg Shorthand 

Teachers’ Association celebrated its com- 
ing-of-age with a 2lst Birthday Party at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, February 27. Mr. Booth, 
the first president of the association, was there 
with Mrs. Booth, who gave Mr. Charles L 
Swem his first lesson in Gregg Shorthand and 
so set him on the road that led to world-cham 
pionship honors. The Commercial Education 
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NEWS iw WORD 


Association was represented by its president, 
Mr. John Walsh, who brought a message of 
good will from that sister organization, and Mr 
Nathaniel Altholz brought the good wishes of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Each ex-president recounted interesting stories 
of his year in office and all paid unstinted 
praise to Dr. Gregg and his associates for the 
help that they had given to the organization 
Dr. Gregg, in responding, recounted the es- 
tablishment of the association and the changes 
that had taken place since that time. The 
present group of three hundred was a fitting 
tribute to the effectiveness of the work of the 
association, he said. Mrs. Helen McConnell, 
president of the association, presided 


Gregg Meetings in England 


HE International Shorthand Congress will 
be held at the London School of Eco 


nomics, July 21-24, 1937. The president of the 
Congress is the Lord Chief Justice of Eng 
land, and the list of vice presidents is headed 


by the Duchess of Atholl and the Rt. Hon. 
The Lord Mayor of London 

On Saturday, July 24, as a part of the Con 
gress, the Special Commemoration Gregg Jubi 
lee Luncheon will take place, celebrating the 
Golden Jubilee of the publication of Gregg 
Shorthand. Copies of the preliminary program 
and of the Congress Enrollment Form may be 
obtained on application to the Honorary Secre- 


> 


taries, 39-41, Parker Street, London, W.C. 2 





The Guests at the Speaker’s Table 


Seated, left to right: Mrs. George BE. Shaw, Mr. Oscar C. Shepard, Dr. Frank J. Arnold, Mr. John Walsh. 
Dr. John Robert Gregg, Mrs. Helen McConnell (president), Mr. Nathaniel Altholz, Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Mr 
Thomas G. O’Brien, Mr. Benjamin Fromberg 
Standing, left to right: Dr. Edward J. McNamara, Mrs. John Robert Gregg, Mr. Frederick Booth, Mrs. Booth. 
Mr. C. W. Kean, Mr. Irving Edgar Chase, Miss Jeannette Hamill, Mr. C. O. Thompson, Mrs. Marie M 
Arnold, Dr. Herbert A. Toone 
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AND PICTURE 


England's National Gregg Association will 
hold 1937 Conference on May 14-18, in 
Harrogate, a beautiful spa in Yorkshire—a 
gala occasion, for the of 
George VI will take place on May 12 

Successful the N.G.A.’s meetings have 
always been, this one is confidently expected 


its 
indeed, Coronation 


as 


to eclipse all former ones 


Students and Flood Relief 


URING the recent Ohio Valley flood that 
wns, Carbondale, 
Southern Illinois 


submerged many  t 


Illinois, where is located the 
Normal | 
temporary home 
for 1,000 
refugees. Six 

undred 
quartered 


| 


the university's 


became a relief center and 


niversity, 


over 


were 
in 


hree gymmnasi- 
ums. Mr. Hal 
QO. Hall, com- 
mercial critic 
teacher of the 
Practice De 
partment of the 


University High 
School, has fur- 
nished some de- 
tails of the eff- 
cient manner in 
which the fac- 


381 
4% food was purchased from twenty local 
merchants and $4,700 worth (purchased and 
donated) passed through our storeroom. The 
average cost per meal was 11% cents 
The students worked amid noise and con 
fusion. Our office was in the back of a large 
room used as dining hall. For several hours 


each day our typewriters clacked away, to the 
accompaniment of the rattle and clatter of tin 
tableware, as several hundred people consumed 
great style 


cookery 


quantities = piping-hot, army 


Despite the difficulty under whic! 


the students worked, they quickly adapted 
themselves to the new task and the work ran 
ilong smoothly They were highly compli 
mented, when the work came to an end, by the 


1 state officials, for 


Red Cross and their acc 
and the completeness of their service.” 


We, too, pay tribute to Mr. Hall and his 


associates because of their unselfish labor 





ulty and the stu 

: met the . E : - : 
Gents met th Southern Illinois Students Engage in Flood Relie{ 
necessities ol 


the situation. A 

relief kitchen established on the campus 
served a total of 29,166 meals during the 
twenty days. It was Mr. Hall’s task to 


keep records for the kitchen and act as per- 
sonnel man. “It was apparent from the 
start,” he says, “that there was far too much 
detail for one worker. Luckily, I conceived 
the happy idea of drafting of my 
abler beginning bookkeeping and typing stu 
dents. Two bookkeepers and three typists 
were selected, four girls and one boy. One 
bookkeeper kept the records for the purchases 
and the other was responsible for the perpetual 


some 


inventory records and the cost sheets. The 
typists made carbon copies of inventories, 
kitchen shifts, menus (in tabular form), and 


announcements. They were required to file 
copies of everything typed and all of the pur- 


chase invoices. Some idea of the amount of 


work done by this staff of students may be 
gained from the fact that nearly $2,500 worth 





“Shorthand Pals” 


R. R., ( MISHEK, of Waseca. Minnesota, 

inserted an advertisement in the February 
Grecc WRITER 
mediary between Greggites in different locali 
ties who might wish t 


Mr 


offering to serve as an inter 


correspond with one 
! Mishek writes that 


another in shorthand 


he has received replies from every state, but 
that there seem to be more girls than boys 
who desire correspondents. The GrecG Writer 
assumes no responsibility the matter, but 


1S passing the information along to those of 


its male readers who may be interested. 
The girls who have registered show discrim- 
ination. Some ave given their preferences as 


to the personal appearance of their prospective 
correspondents. One specified: “19 years old, 
6 feet tall, and blue eyes,” which was a rather 


difficult order for Mr. Mishek to fill. 
nouncement appears on another page. 


His an- 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





COMPETENT TYPISTS 


From a Business Man’s Standpoint 


Detailed by FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH, Conductor of the Art and Credentials Department 





6 HAT - sort a 


ol typing 1s 


We should know 


DO YOUR BEST didn't he train us! 


useful to the To do something better than the other | Because the mat 
business man?” We fellow may not reward you today or to- ketable value of 
recently put that morrow ... but just as surely as the sun shorthand is the 


question to a high- 
powered executive 
who, we knew, would 
be thoroughly com 
petent to answer it. 





“Discussion of the 


rises, if you persist in doing your work 
better than it has been done before or is 
being done by others today, you will be 
in line for the big rewards that inevitably 
come to the man who tries his best to do 
whatever he does, well. 


typewritten tran- 
script, we would 
urge all of you typ 
ing students and ste 
nographers to spend 
these next eight ofr 








subject will produce 

answers to many complex questions, but, of 
course, common sense allows only one: Simply 
this—100 per cent neat and accurate typing at 
the highest possible speed level. That is the 
mly kind of typing that really has marketable 
value. The letter, report, or document that 
the typist turns out carries the dignity, re- 
sponsibility, and good will of the company. 
It must, therefore, be accurate and neat. 
Neither the employer nor the stenographer has 
any choice. Carelessness not only reflects dis- 
credit upon the writer and the firm, but may 
very properly insult the recipient. Just as 
we do not trust the store clerk who habitually 
makes mistakes in giving change, so errors 
in letters tend to destroy confidence in the 
organization. 

“The speed of the typist or stenographer in 
turning out dictation fixes, to a large extent, 
the tempo of the business. A man whose time 
is of any value simply cannot permit it to be 
wasted by incompetent assistants. His secre- 
tary or stenographer is an integral part of his 
working equipment. He can’t get his work 
done without her, and it naturally follows that 
he will not be able to do his best work if she 
is not capable of developing the efficiency and 
helpfulness to keep pace with him. 

“The proficiency of an organization depends 
largely upon the training and ability of the 
stenographers and typists. Incompetence that 
puts a stenographer out of step with an other- 
wise effectively running machine cannot be 
tolerated.” 


THESE remarks from Mr. Guy Stanley Fry 
have the earmarks not only of a man who gets 
things done, but who knows how to train 
assistants so that they, too, get things done 


ten weeks in a con 
centrated effort to improve speed and skill at 
the machine. We talked to you last month 
about “stepping up” your transcription speed. 
Prior to that, we urged you to learn to write 
shorthand so perfectly that you can always 
read your notes unfalteringly, and write them 
under any conditions and at good speed. Just 
as a good writing style is the foundation upon 
which speed, endurance, and accuracy in short- 
hand must be built, so accuracy and fluency 
are basic in the development of typing skill 
To fumble at the keyboard with a speed of 
30 or 40 words a minute does not rate you 
even a fair typist in many organizations! You 
must have 50, 60, 70—yes, and for the better 
positions you may have to have 90 words a 
minute! If you are capable, through practice, 
of developing a writing speed of 80 words a 
minute, why stop until you have reached it? 
And then if you do that before you finish your 
course, or the time you are allowing yourself 
for the practice course if you are a stenog- 
rapher, why not concentrate your energies still 
more determinedly on higher speeds ? 


AN incident which happened some years ag‘ 
demonstrates the value to the new steno- 
graphic recruit of expert typing. A _ stenog 
rapher, whose work at school had been dis- 
tinguished by the winning of a typing medal 
for speed and accuracy, applied for a position 
Tests—like spinach—are not always pleasant 
to take, and a sympathetic employer under- 
stands that a stenographer’s best work is not 
usually done under those conditions. With 
the usual “nervousness and feeling of help- 
lessness in strange surroundings,” this young 
lady transcribed the dictation of, we confess, a 
rather long and complicated test letter. It 
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took her somewhat more time than good pro- 
duction allowed, but what caught our attention 





was this: When the transcription was com 
plete ! te b ging the lette t our 
lesk s esita but a tant, then ae 
termurmn lly flipped ver anotne! letterhead 


expertly set the carbons, turned them into 
the machine, and at a speed which made the 
rest of the typewriters sound motionless sh 
rewrote that letter! When a few minutes later 
it was brought to our desk, it was a model of 
perfect typing. No errors, no erasures, even 
touch and perfect placement. It was the ideal 
letter No need to say the girl got the job 
We could afford to train her to good tran 
scription if she was capable of producing type 
written copy with that amazingly high speed 
and accuracy, for we knew that it wouldn't 
take her long to learn to turn out transcripts 
with the same efficiency and skill. This is 
only one instance where better-than-averag« 


typing won a job 


THE problem of increasing typing speed is 
somewhat different from that of developing 
speed in shorthand. Speed in writing short 
hand depends as much upon your ability to 
think shorthand outlines fast enough to get 
down what is said, as upon your ability to 
execute them. The mental burden is the chief 
problem in fast shorthand writing 

In typing, the problem lies more closely to 
physical or muscular control. You have only 
to develop rapid and accurate direction of 
hnger action. 

As soon as you have acquired a reasonable 


command of the keyboard, you must work per 


sistently f acceleration i gait Constant 
typing at al pace will not increase typing 
spec t will develop smooth and even strok 
g, and eliminate waste motior If you have 
e¢ if ly « pera g the mac € at 150 strokes 
aon te (30 words) you can write at this 
spec iy afte iy without any appreciabl 
Rail i is the spr t that “ws typists out 


of a rut of slow rhythmic stroking, the same 


is in running \ definite effort must be made 
t crease st k Z spe at any ¢ st | 

Once you have attained a typing gait of 40 
words a minute, you can begin to eliminate 
through practice the errors made at this higher 
level I speed and establish the speed This 
is called working for control It can easily 


1 repetition practice. Then, 


when you can stroke unfalteringly and accur- 


ately at this speed, set your hand to a faster 
pace. Again you must hold that “tempo” 
through repeated practice until it becomes your 
normal speed, when you strive still again for 
higher levels 

Some excellent speed records have been 
established by typists through this method of 
practice. It is the principle upon which the 


Competent Typist program was planned and 
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operates. A new Competent Typist Test is 


furnished each month. This may be used as 


a test to determine present typing speed, and 


subsequently as skill-building material. First 
test your typing speed with each new test 
Then set your goal a id another five or ter 


words a minute in the ten-minute test. Hav 


ng attained it, practice the test at this speed 
until your fingers have throttled down to a 
curate, even “pacing” at this increased speed 
Each new test should be a challenge to the 
typist to increase the “tempo” of his typing 


that 1s, to write taster 


TAKING short paragraphs of the test only, 
tor this definite effort to increase typing speed, 
is one way of raising the speed level. Write the 
paragraph over and over again until the speed 
becomes fixed and “normal’—then type the 
whole copy at that speed. This plan, put into 
practice month after month, will bring some 
bility It 
will make your dream of being a better-than 


astonishing results in your typing a 


average typist come true—and it may put 
additional dollars in your salary check 

The beautiful Competent Typist Progress 
Certificates are issued at 30 and 40 words, the 
Gold Competent Typist Pin for 50 words a 
minute, and Competent Typist Certificates w 


[ 
Order of Gregg Artists 
db 
Lt 
Ye 
Certituate of Duperior Merrit 
fLconard Cumming 
hurvimy perused the prewibed te® what dix iow 
ma frnltry om the writing of Gregg 
J amd harweng revered (he imdorwrmer 
after of Casmumen, 6 aearded if 
te as evedence of Supenor Meru 
fl ee tage 
fn 
, Co Ldlaeadh 
~~ 
Also Well Worth Winning 
Blue, Red, and Gold Seals are issued at higher 


speeds and show the exact speed attained. If 


you are typing more than 80 wor is a minute, 
you have an opportunity of bringing your skill 
before some business man witnessing your test 
who might be a prospective employer 


Up on your keyboards, folks, and let's type 
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SUPPOSE that any exercise, from Pen 
manship Drills to the “daily dozen,” is 
never really relished, but taken as any 
other unpalatable concoction devised for the 
discomfort of mankind in the name of curing 


ills. 

The exercises in Line 1 on reversed curves 
faced right” are more difficult to execute, we 
have sometimes been most emphatically told, 
than are the combinations bv and pf. That is 
true. But the effort you put forth in mastering 
the exercise gives you the necessary smooth- 


“ 


ness and accuracy in writing the characters! 
So often we find beginners (and that 
for those who are just “beginning” to see 
the faults in their writing that prevent their 
acquiring easily higher speeds in dictation) 
pausing halfway through the stroke, or, as 
they confide, “at the base of 6.” These com- 
binations must be learned and executed as any 
other character, without thought of what com- 
poses them. The exercise merely helps accom- 
plish this a bit more quickly for some of you 


goes 


LIKEWISE, the retracing of the outline 
carrying the circle on the back of the first 
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Study No. & in 


By FLORENCE 


y structure of the 
combination and beget smoothness and fluency. 
Perhaps you are one of those students who can 


curve will help correct fault 


look at a correct outline, or see it made cor- 
rectly, and imitate it. Fine! Then you need not 
practise these drills, but can get the same 
skill by practising any page of notes. But | 
suspect that some of you will be just a bit 
better for having analyzed your writing, with 
a little attention to the kind of notes you are 
making. 

The exercises (Line 3) for curves “faced 
left” should be practised only long enough to 
give you the necessary freedom and swing 
in writing the actual characters. [f you are 


not at present or subsequently employed in the 


textile business, you may never have to write 
the word fabricate—or vapor—but should the 
word occur in your dictati would you be 


prepared to write it? Ask yourself that ques- 


tion while you are practising the outline, and 
determine that you will make the combination 
familiar through practice 


HERE is another Facility Drill for building 
up long outlines. You could make quite a fas- 
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Shorthand Penmanship 


ELAINE ULRICH 





cinating game for yourself by picking out FHE lesson this month will k p you busy 
some of the long words, dissecting them, and the entire month developing the greatest pos 
building them up as we have done here. It sible skill and technique in executing these 
will be interesting to see how many different combinations he deft handling of s tre 
combinations you are able to find, and how quently marks the difference between a skill 
much speed and tacility you can acquire in_ ful writer and a mediocre one 
writing them Study and practice of the enlarged forms 
If you will acquire the knack of expertly will help you visualize the combinations; then 
writing the minute little curves, both left and you will execute them more neatly when 
right, for s, and joining them to other charac- throttled down to normal ‘ 
ters, you will enjoy making them as much as The ses blends are short “wriggly” strokes 
I do. They should be very, very tiny—a mere Note in races, laces, etc., most of the first 5 
“tick”—but they should be correctly formed is obscured in the circle, but you readily read 
They are, you will notice, not unlike their the word because the ses blend results in the 
more grown-up brothers, p, b, f and v, in final s being written contrary to the usual 
form and slant. Pause to check both the for joining. Gratify that desire to pull the first 
mation and slant of the characters frequently s to the extreme right or left in taxes or fixes 
as you write. Develop the highest possible Since you are practising for speed as well as 
speed in executing the combinations in the next accuracy, you want to develop the highest pos 
three sets of drills. Watch length and slant! sible speed and skill in writing these and the 


Stop writing spl for sl—which some of you previous drills 
are doing! The s-curve must be short, short, , 
SHORT WRITES one of our subscribers 
When the circle intervenes, turn it in “Can anyone but a student compete for the 
smoothly and cleanly. Differentiate clearly in O. A. T. or O. G. A. awards? 
the size, as in the Precision drill above. “I have been working in an office for the 
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past three years. When I started to work | 
had had no business training of any sort, but 
I knew the keys of the typewriter and had 
practised exercises in a text borrowed from 
the local high school. I had only vague ideas 
about setting up letters or reports and knew 
no shorthand. 

“Last winter our high school started a night 
class in shorthand. Most of the students 
dropped out, but two of us remained to finish 
in April. Two hours a week isn’t much, and 
some weeks went by with no lessons. We did 
cover the Manual, however. After I had had 
about half a dozen lessons my boss started 
dictating, and this fall when our district office 
supervisors called a meeting of timekeepers, 
the chief's secretary was ill and I took the 
notes—believe it or not! My whole aim has 
had to be speed, and the results, as far as the 
‘beauty’ of my notes is concerned, are terrible. 
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I’ve just read your article ‘Luck Versus Pluck’ 
and I feel ambitious. I’m going back to the 


September issue and practise your lessons, but 
I need, most of all, someone to criticize. This 
explains the question at the beginning of this 
letter.” 


WE ngratulate Miss Mildred C. Hoover, of 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, on the industrious- 
ness and ambition which enabled her to acquire 
enough skill in shorthand to do such a good 
job in the office. It goes to show that short- 
hand can be written and learned with a little 
intelligent effort, in spite of handicaps. Cer- 
tainly, Miss Hoover, you may take the 
O. G. A. and O, A. T. Me mbership Tests. Both 
organizations will be proud to welcome you 
and every other shorthand writer and typist 
who has the required degree of skill into 
their ranks. 


April Test Material 


|All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out certificates. 


April copy is good as membership tests 


antil May 25, 1937) 


Instructions for Writing 


O. G. A. Test Copy 


These tests are to determine your ability to write 
shorthand smoothly, fluently, and accurately. Any be- 
dinning student who is able to make a creditable copy 
of the Junior Test (page 392) may submit it for the 
Progress Pin. The test below, for the O. G. A. 
Membership Certificate, can be written by any one 
who has completed the Eighth Chapter of the Manual. 

Practice the tests as often as you like, comparing 
your notes with the printed plates until you have 
produced a copy in your best writing style. Ask your 
teacher to criticize your writing as you practice. Ob- 
serve proportion in lengths, correct size of circles, 
good formation of curves, and fluency of execution. 


CHARITY. The one who has only his own 
personal gains and advantages uppermost in 
his mind may prosper for a time far above 
what seems to others to be his real worth, but 
let this not cause you too much disquiet or 
alarm. The will to attain is great in every 
man, no less in us, and if we bend our heart 
and efforts to the task, always standing for 
the grace of fair play, ready and willing to 
help those who climb with us, we shall reach a 
height that must be recognized; and for our 
deeper claim to honesty we shall be adjudged 
the true leader, and win our share of approba- 
tion and success 


QO. A. T. Test Instructions 


(1) Arrange the Junior test on one sheet only. Each 
part of the Senior test requires a sheet, making two 
sheets to the test. (2) Use good quality paper of 
regular letter size—eight and one-half by eleven inches 
(except where legal size is specified in the directions). 
(3) Center heading. (4) Keep margins as nearly even 


as possible. (5) See that the ribbon used is capable 
of producing good, clear copy. (6) Use clean type. 
(7) De not erase, or strike over letters: typographical 
errors are not permitted. (8)Indent paragraphs either 
five or ten spaces, but keep them uniform throughout 
the test. A lesser number than five spaces or « greater 
number than five, unless it be ten, should not be used. 
(9) Double space always between peragraphs, whether 
it be on single-spaced matter or double-spaced, but do 
not use more than two spaces. (10) Type a proper 
heading or caption on tabulated work in the Senior 
test. The wording must be clear and understandable, 
but brief. Tests should be properly punctuated. 


Junior Test 


Dear Jones 

The land of the midnight sun, the rugged 
land of glaciers, mountains, totems, and flow- 
ers is calling to you this year. This is a land 
where men can still be men. They still pan 
gravel out here, stamp-mills still thunder, trap 
pers seek pelts, and thousands of fishermen 
turn silver salmon to gol 

You know, Alaska was termed “Seward’s 
Folly” when he bought it from Russia in 1867 
for $7,200,000. Yet it has more than paid for 
itself from tourists alone, not to cite its vast 
mineral resources, furs, and other wealth 
But we are not interested in these things, 
J nes. 

To the vacationist seeking rest and health, 
sport and adventure, Alaska is a_ veritable 
Sinbad’s Cavern. Scenically, it is a land of 
rugged grandeur, with glaciers, mountains, 
totem poles, wild flowers in profusion, unique 
little cities, many of them with board side- 
walks, and a picturesque coastline with a maze 
of mountainous islands. Yachtsmen may cruise 
for weeks in landlocked security amid a tran- 
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April Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(Te find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5S: then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order 
te facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


Strokes 

The history of man is the story of his long and 48 
persistent struggle through the ages to attain certain 103 
inalienable rights. This nation was established by our 159 
forefathers as a co-operative endeavor to secure for 212 
themselves and their posterity, as far as it might be 266 
practicable to do so, an unfettered opportunity for the 322 
pursuit of happiness. Other rights, such as life and 37¢ 
liberty, were included in the objectives, but the right to 435 
pursue happiness transcended and included all others. 490 
No government can guarantee happiness itself, be- $38 
cause ultimately each person must decide for himself 591 
whether he is to be happy. It is often true that happi- 646 
ness is conditioned by one’s environment, but it is never 704 
absolutely determined by it. In the final analysis, 753 
whether an individual is happy or- unhappy, is to be 809 
decided on a subjective and not an objective basis. 862 
Therefore, the most that any government can be ex- 911 
pected to do for the individual is to insure the right to 969 
search for and to attempt to realize happiness if he 1022 
cares to do so. Of course, true happiness can come to 1077 
the individual only if he gives himself for others. 1130 
But merely the establishment of schools does not 1179 
complete the program. The schools must accomplish 1230 
certain results or attain certain objectives or they will 
not fulfill their function in the scheme of the democracy. 1348 
What will be accomplished by giving a person the 139 
right to pursue happiness without the development 1447 
within him of that wellspring of action known as initia- 1502 
tive, so that he will make an effort to realize his right? 1562 
Initiative is that priceless quality of the soul, that most 1622 
important of human attitudes, that causes one auto- 1672 
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matically to hunt for a solution to the problem that con- 
fronts him, that causes him to want to proceed from 
where he is, that leads him to want to be something 
better and nobler than what he is. How futile it would 
be for an individual to be a citizen in a democracy and 
lack initiative. The very essence of the right to pursue 
happiness is that the person be willing to do something 
for himself. 

The ability to claim and live the abundant life is not 
innate in the human being, but must be acquired through 
long and patient study. Therefore, it is the function of 
education to give to every person, as far as it is possible 
to do so, the key to unlock and claim the riches that are 
the common possession of all who are willing to pay the 
price. Merely dotting our land with buildings that point 
their spires heavenward, or hanging the masterpieces of 
art on our walls, or making countless books available 
through a thousand libraries, or bringing the drama of 
the ages into every city, village, and hamlet, or making 
the great music available to even the humblest man, does 
not mean that all will be able to claim the messages that 
these and a myriad other sources of happiness have for 
them. Only those who have acquired the techniques of 
interpreting, who have learned the meanings of the vari- 
ous languages through which the messages are spoken, 
who have attuned their eyes and ears, their thoughts and 
their emotions, to catch the messages that are all 
about us like the unsensed and uncaught radio waves 
which in the dead of night flood the world, only those 
can expect to succeed in this age-old quest for happi- 
ness.—From “The Alabama School Journal’ 





1728 
1780 
1832 
1888 
1944 
2002 
2058 
2072 
2127 
2183 
2241 


2501 








Do not stop your practice now that the Contest is over. You have just gotten 

into the swing of writing good shorth»d notes. See if you can’t capture that 

Superior Merit Certificate before the end of the year! And our whole series 
of awards that will qualify you for th» Final Achievement Certificate. 
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broken only by the rush of leaping 
waterfalls, plaintive mewing of gulls, and the 
sullen rumble of a breaking glacier. Bottom- 
less fiords lead back into the core of the stately 
coastal range, a region of perpetual snows 
No longer is Alaska called an “ice box,” for 
travelers have found a summer climate which 
is warm in midday, but tempered pleasantly 
by breezes from the sea or from off the snow 
capped peaks. 

I am booking for the various cruises, and 
I can think of no companion whom I would 
enjoy more than you on this trip. Why not 
plan to join me? We will have the time of our 
young lives! 


quillity 


Cordially, 


Senior Test 


Somebody had to set up the following material for 
the National City Bank of New York for its bulletin. 
It was probably the secretary to the editor. Suppose 
you try your hand at the copy, and make en accurate, 
two-page folder of the test material. Remember, ac- 
curacy, neatness, and artistry are the bulwarks of ex- 
pertly typed manuscripts. 


Part | 


CHANGES IN DIFFERENT INDUS- 
TRIES. Last year, sharp gains in net profits 
were reported by many of the so-called heavy 
industries whose earnings curve had previously 
declined severely or gone into the red, such as 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, agricultural 
implements, electrical equipment, railway equip- 
ment, machinery of all kinds, office equipment, 
building materials, heating and plumbing sup- 
plies, hardware and tools, etc. Many automo- 
bile and accessory companies made an im- 
proved showing. There was a rush of buying 
in many of these lines last year to make up for 
the deferred purchasing during the depression 
period. In those lines in which profits declined 
most sharply, or changed into deficits, the per- 
centage gains for one year to another during 
the period of recovery tend to be misleading 
and to exaggerate the improvement that has 
taken place, because of the low base on which 
they are figured. 

More moderate gains were registered by 
companies in the consumers’ goods lines, which 
declined much less during the depression or 
recovered sooner, including bakery, meat pack- 
ing, sugar and other food products, tobacco, 
drugs, textiles and apparel, household goods 
and supplies, paper, and petroleum. There 
were exceptions in the case of a number of 
industries, because of special circumstances pre- 
vailing, and of course the results of many 
individual companies ran counter to those of 
their own industrial groups. Numerous com- 
panies benefited last year by the rise in com- 
modity prices and the resulting stimulation of 
forward buying of their products. 

In the merchandising field, a majority of the 
statements of the larger companies that have 
been issued to date show an increase in profit 
last year, accompanying an expansion in sales 
volume. A group of six grocery chains, which 
always operate on a very narrow margin, 
made an average of only 1.5 cents net profit 
per dollar of sales in 1936 as compared with 
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1.8 cents in 1935. Some of the chain organiza- 
tions handling general merchandise and spe 
cialties increased their profit margins as well 
as their volume last year, and many depart- 
ment stores, mail order and wholesale houses 
also reported gains. There was a considerable 
increase last year in the installment sales of 


numerous classes of goods. 


Part II 
COMPARISON OF 1929 WITH 1936. A 


comparison of the average rate of profit upon 
net worth for the years 1929 and 1936, based 
upon the reports publicly available up to the 
end of February of similar (but not necessarily 
identical) groups of leading manufacturing 
and mining companies, will show the extent 
to which the consumers’ goods industries have 
recovered their earning power, and the lag in 
certain lines of producers’ goods. The follow- 
ing listing is more or less arbitrary but will 
illustrate the difference in results 


Percentage Rate of Profits Return on 
Net Worth of Leading Industrial Cor- 
porations, 1929 and 1936 


Producers’ Goods 1929 1936 
Agricultural Imp. 16.7 17.5 
Automobiles 25.1 26.6 
Auto Accessories . 244 193 
Building Materials . 8S 69 
Chemicals . 183 144 
Coal Mining .. a ae 
Electrical Equip. ... .. 191 118 
Hardware & Tools 15.7 13.0 
Heat. & Plumbing 1443 8&5 
Iron & Steel 113 0 04.7 
Machinery 184 121 
Mining, Non-Fer ; 16.1 8&4 
Office Equipment 212 126 
Paint & Varnish 13.3 11.6 
Railway Equipment . tae 
Rubber Tires .. . 66 96 
Consumers’ Goods 1929 1936 
Amusements 199 7.0 
Apparel 117 946 
Bakery 159 8&5 
Cotton Goods 33 48 
Drugs 218 25.6 
Foods—Misc 13.9 108 
Household Good 144 146 
Meat Packing 54 55 
Paper & Prod . 90 45 
Petroleum 108 7.9 
Printing 268 120 
Shoes 136 92 
Silk & Rayon ; Sa ae 
eee 32 62 
Textiles—Misc. 10.0 13.9 
Tobacco .... 15.1 15.6 
Woolen Goods 37 649 
— Deficit 
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Photo Hobby Contest 


HE honor of submitting the first kodak 
picture in our new Photo Hobby Contest 
goes to Miss Kay Donnelly, a junior in South 
Kitsap Union High of Washington State. Her 
snapshot is en- 
titled “Moon 
light on Puget 
Sound.” Miss 
Donnelly tells us 
that in addition 
to photography 
she likes swim- 
ming, tennis, 
basketball, and 
shorthand. An 
all-around girl! 
As promised 
last month, we 
are heading off 
this month with 
our first at- 
tempt at a flash 
light photo 
taken with a 2 
A Brownie 
camera. This is 
a photograph of 
a Greco WRITER 
Christmas surprise party. Send your favorite 
picture, photographed, but not necessarily de- 
veloped and printed by yourself, to the Photo 
Hobby Contest Department, Miss F. E. Ulrich, 
chairman, and maybe you will have the 
pleasure of seeing the photograph in print and 
of receiving a lovely prize. Let’s make this a 
real and active Grecc Writer Photo Club 


Monthly Book Chat 


NE of our pleasures each month is to 
recommend to you the book or books 
which we have read and found worthy of 
your reading. If, like ourselves, you are build- 
ing a library to enjoy both now and later, 
you will want in it the books that will endure 
—and will bear frequent readings 
Such a book is “How to Win Friends and 
Influence People,” by Dale Carnegie. Lowell 
Thomas says of the author: “Much of my 
success has been due to training under Dale 
Carnegie.” Aside from the sparkling “pith 
and pep” of his writing, the brief history of 
his own career reads like a thrilling adven- 
ture—causes the blood to tingle and _ the 
mind to coax us to greater endeavor. Thou 
sluggard, go thou and do likewise, for the 
power is within you. That’s what your brain 
says to you while you are reading Dale Car- 
negie, and if you follow the suggestions you 
will probably accomplish something quite mag- 
nificent, of which you didn’t even think your- 
self capable. We confess to doing one of our 
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best pieces of work after reading the first 
chapter. It’s striking how you obey the im- 
pulse prompted by such a ringing challenge 
to your ability as that created by this book! 
When there is convincingly presented to your 
attention the accomplishments of others no 





Flash-light photo of a Gregg office party 


more gifted than you are, the urge to achieve 
a similar result is stirred within you. So we're 
passing the idea along to you. Oh, yes, Simon 
& Schuster are the publishers 


Turning the Tables 


A’ interested reader of the Grecc Writer, 
Mr. T. T. Meing, of Ipoh, Federated 
Malay States, sends us a newspaper cutting 
giving office rules that it will be unnecessary 
to post in some offices because the customs they 
specify are already in observance. It reads: 

“Officers are requested to speak indistinctly 
when dictating, as it assists the stenographer 
considerably. 

“Please smoke while dictating, it assists 
pronunciation. 

“Officers are urged to speak pianissimo—we 
have good hearing. 

“Hours for dictating: lunch-time, tea-time, 
and any time between 6:00 and 8:30 p.m. In 
the evening you are specially requested to 
ask for work to be done “urgently” and then 
proceed on your homeward journey; we do 
not mind staying until 12 o’clock or later; we 
have no homes. 

“Also when dictating, please parade up and 
down the room; we can understand what you 
say much more distinctly; also, if you speak at 
a speed exceeding 240 words per minute, you 
are sure to have your letters correctly tran 


scribed.” 
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Beacom ({ eae W ilming } ° New York 
D » I i Higt 
» B High Schoc — 4 as ‘ > H re ; 
I f New Jersey © ‘ 
Lett G r Higt School R Merrill Com 
Kaward I ‘ x ( Merriil 
Doyle Dickson, High School ig 3 ‘ has W 
Clayton, New Mexico (706) Florence Branca St 
Norma Edwards, High School ( Joseph High School 
Mandan, North Dakota Detroit, Michigar 
Mary Moody, High School Ethel Tibbitts. High School 
Gloucester, Massachusetts Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
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O.A.T. Club Prize Awards 


Esterbrook Fountain ®verly G. Tingley, New River Margaret Legacy and Shirley Anne Coyle, Loretto Academy 


P State College, Montgomery, Monro, St. Charles Com- 
en West Virginia mercial School, Amherst, 
Myrtle Friis, Williams Nova Scotia, Canada 
Irene Grudnowski, Messmer School of Business, Madeline Colbert, High 
High School, Milwaukee, Brockton, Massachusetts School, Shattuck, Oklahoma 
Wisconsin 
Winifred Dinius, Barnes 
School of Commerce, Denver a 
Colorado Junior O. G. A. Test 


Norma Lee Brannock, High 


ti , 1 \. land 
Sehes!, Cambridge, Maryien (See page 386 for instructions.) 


Gold Pin The Hunter and the Fisherman 


Rosemary Ryan, Nazareth 


Chicago, Llinois 

Mary Carney, Ursuline 
Academy, Wilmington 
Delaware 

Marie McLauchian, St 
Vincent de Paul, Philadel 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Viola Breitenbach, Greenville 
College, Greenville, Illinois 

Roseline K. Presti, St 
Benedict School, Chicago. 
Illinois 

Helen Forgacs, Senior High 
School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania 

Oliver Mather, Humboldt 


Academy, La Grange, ™ ont 7 Business College, Min 
Illinois e ia te . ) Pe aiken { neapolis, Minnesota 


Minoru Ikehara, Kaval High 
School, Lihue, Kaval, 
Hawall 7 a “af 
Lucile Clark, Pacitk < . naa 6 = —e . 
Union College, Angwin, a 
California 
Ruth Funk, Seton High , 


eal 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio a a ——, . 
om / ° 


Honolulu, Hawaii 2 . ) 

Edith Pill, Weequahic High . s al ‘ ws - 
School, Newark, New “6 / 
Jersey 4 

Francis Gore, Kansas City » : : 2 
College of Commerce Cae e a a ‘ a > \ 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Darrel Frohling, High Schoo! 9 i 


Eagle Grove, Iowa as = “ 
Andrew Kopaczeski, High ail ~O “ “a «+ -——Y 
School, Standish, Michigan 
— ne gt —_ 
Hig chool, La Crosse, 2 4 , ? - : 
' Wisconsin — - om 
Velma Krissinger. Lebanon og . 9 
| Business College, Lebanor kL? Ss A 
ernsylvania a Pad C — “ ee 
Mary L. Allen, St. Mary - Y F 
Commercial School, Detroit 
Michigan . ? co , 
I Stanley Perkowsky, College Oo w= - ) 
of Commerce, Kenosha, 4 7 C 
Wisconsin c 
Agnes Paluch, Mercyhurst / " -—J 
College, Erie, Pennsylvania 4 / 
Eloise Aker, High School, 7 
Canton, South Dakota am . y 
| Marian Gaitiey, St. Paul's — _ ? p 
{ Commercial, Baltimore, Zz o~ — _ a 
Maryland 
Marion Lerro, Muldoon High 
’ School, Rockford, Illinois . y o 
Welton Hartzler, Township —— =<_— / —_ “3 
: | High School, Carlock 
i Illinols >> 
Gladys Sipe, Dunsmore wo _ 
: Business College, Staunton F < ‘ (%) 
; Virginia 


Bronze Pin 
Florence Murphy, St. Francie Willis Larkin, Central High 





Marie Filoss, Crawford awa gy — Averill Park, New 

Se School. High School, Wellford, Bertha Lols Fite, Martin 

} ° South Carolina College, Pulaski, Tennessee 

Mary Buchen, High Schoo! Lucille Makowski and Margie Kunstman, High 

Montello, Wisconsin Dolores Schweda, St. School, Appleton, Wisconsin 

' Jeannette Ehrhardt, St Mary's Academy, Mil Pauline McClintock, High 

f Martin Commercial waukeee, Wisconsin School, Portsmouth, New 

} Chicago, Illinois Ursula Cusick, St. Patrick's Hampshire 

, Alice Chandler, High Schoo! High School, Providence Betty Terwelp, Notre Dame 
Colorado Springs. Colorado Rhode Island of Quincy, Quincy, Tilinots 


Lorene Wilthelm, High School, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Frances BE. Ryan, St. Anne's 
Commercial School, Phils 
deiphia, Pennsylvania 

Mary Juanita Woeste, High 
School, Minster, Ohio 

Marine De Pruit, High 
School, Grandville, 


. : Michigan 
Silver Pin a e ) ) Phyllis ‘Nordlund, Dodson 
— ' a e- FY Ee High School, Dodson 
Martha Cutting, Westbrook —o Montana 
Junior College, Portland L —_ Wilbert Rutt, McKinley 
. > 
Maine " $ - > ’ High School, Pen Argyl 
Mildred Miyake, Margaret 7 ec 7 \ _ Pennsylvania 
Dietz Commercial School vv / Iris Roberts, High School 
Bell, Florida 


Maxine Harp, High School 
Dublin, Ohio 

Mary Kochis, School of 
Commerce, Auburn, Maine 
Marie Hall, St. Cecilia's 
Academy, Washington, 
D.C 

Barbara Berreau, Woodbury 
College, Hellywood, 
California 

Irene Fleury, High School 
Winthrop, Maine 

Harold M. Freutel, 
Northern Business College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 
Helen Jane Shambaugh, 
County High School, 
Kimball, Nebraska 

Verna Goodale, Nashua 
Business College, Nashua 
New Hampshire 

Valora Jean Akin, High 
School, Atlantic, Iowa 

Alice Engelmann, High Schoo! 
Chili, Indiana 

Irene Godin, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Bathurst, New 
Brunswick, Canada 


Alfreda Chessin, Weequahic 
High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 


Kenneth Hiner, High Schoo! 
Warrenton, Virginia 
Erma Walton, High School 
Hatboro, Pennsylvania 
Catherine Hickey, St. Rose 
of Lima High School, 
Newark, New Jersey 
Edward Leon Nunnalley 
Garnet High School, 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Marjorie Busse, Seton High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Jeanne Osborn, Rural High 
School, Gridley, Kansas 
Muriel L. Virgin, High 
School, Portland, Maine 
Elien Koskinen, High Schoo 
Baragsa, Michigan 
Anna Macik, High Schoo! 
Taylor, Pennsyivanis 
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HELPING 
MY EMPLOYER 


Employers welcome helpful suggestions from 

stenographers and secretaries. In this depert- 

ment will be found ideas that were offered and 
accepted, and were found to work 














Sample Forms 


I KEEP in a folder in the desk 
a sample of each of the many reports we get 
out, with a notation thereon of the number of 
copies required, so that someone else not fa- 
miliar with that particular routine can easily 
get out the work in case one of us is away, 
without bothering a busy executive with ques- 
tions on how to go about it—J. V. M. 


Extra Notebook Leaves 


I USED to have to scramble 


for my notebook when my boss wanted to 
dictate—unexpectedly. Now I keep a sheaf 
of refills for a loose-leaf notebook in the 
drawer in the front of his desk. I can sit 


down and start writing at the first word. It 
also saves the bother of picking up the book 
when he rings, whether one finds it is needed 
or not. The leaves are put away afterward 
in their proper order. 

I consider that it helps the boss. A 
other fellows was about to go 
was paper 


while 
ago one <¢ f the 
for his book when he was told there 


in that drawer.—L. T. C. 


Mimeographed Work Indexed 


I AM employed by a State 
University in the Engineering Department. 
We find it necessary to do a great deal of 
mimeographing and when I first started to 
work here my employer always seemed to be 
looking for a copy of some previously mime- 
ographed work, which he was often unable 
find. I decided this difficulty should be elim- 
inated, and set up the following plan, which 


to 


has worked beautifully. 

When I run a stencil, I always run through 
an extra copy, which I number in Consecutive 
order, mark as to whether or not the stencil 
has been saved, punch with three holes on the 
left-hand margin and wdinary 
manilla folder and fasten securely with round 
head-paper Attached to the front 
of the folder is an index sheet showing the 
number, title, and date of the mimeographed 


place im an 


tasteners 
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copies, which makes turning to a certain copy 


an easy matter. I make a separate set for 


each semester. My employer now has no 
trouble in finding any mimeographed work 
which he wishes to use.—M. A. M 


A Maid of Japan 


HE accompanying photograph is interest 


ing for several reasons We espy the 
phonograph record with Rational Rhythm 
printed on it, we note that a copy of Gregg 
[Typing is being used to instruct these young 


Orient in an art that has helped 
women, It 
question 


maids of the 
more than any other to emancipate 


onjures up magination the 





dear little 


as to what was the usual fate of th 
maids of Japan, for this picture was taken at 


the Truda College, Tokyo, the oldest girls’ 
college teaching subjects in English 
How different from the days when the ladies 


kept to the confines of their homes and walked 
abroad strict 
their fathers or husbands? 
reflected lis picture and it 
the experience of Baroness Shidzue 
the Jane Addams of Japan, who learned short- 
hand and typewriting at the Ballard School 
of New York, and through this means mas- 
tered the English language. Yes, indeed, the 
ladies of the Orient have gone far 


only under the surveillance of 
Much progress is 
calls to mind 
Ishimoto, 


in) 6th 
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Salary Standards 


N the Grecc WriTEeR 
for Mari hwa 
lished a short article 

entitled “Starting Sala 
” in which reference 


pub 


ries, 
was made to a series of 
reports gathered by 
American Business. That 
article was _ followed 


by another entitled “Sal 
ary Standards in 250 
Lines of Business.” The 
second article included 
a table of wages paid i 
various cities to secre 


taries, stenographers, 
which by 
publish 


The table was 


and _ typists, 
permission we 


herewith 


compiled from replies to 
a questionnaire ad 
dressed to employers in 


Ke neral 
The 


panying 


article accom 
it described a 
number of the better 
known bonus plans. One 
interesting statement in 
it is that 
thousands of such bonus 


there are 


plans operating through 
out the 

It is not to be under 
table 
ibsolutely 
accurate record In New 
York, for instance, there 
are stem graphers re 
than the 


othe rs 


country 


stood = that the 


presents an 


ceiving less 
minimum and 
more than the maximum 
given The table is a 
digest of re plies received 
from a percentage of the 
employers addressed and 


is merely an indication 


of the conditions pre 
vailing in the cities 
1amed 

It is interesting to 
note that in only one 


city, South Bend, Indi- 
ana, is the minimum 
rate for secretaries low- 
er than that paid to 
stenographers and typ 
ists, although the city’s 
average is not the low- 
est. Cleveland reports 
the highest average rate 
for secretaries. 
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Average Salaries of 
Secretaries, Stenographers and Typists 

















TOWN 


Akron, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Binghamton, N. 
Birmingham, Ala 
Bloomington, I! 
Boston, Mass 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Chic ago, Il 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, la 
Detroit, Mich 
Duluth, Minn 
Evansville, Ind 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Hartford, Conn 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City, Mo 
Kenosha, Wis 
Lansing, Mich 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Muncie, Ind 
Newark, N. J 
New York, N y 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Cal 
Omaha, Neb 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Me 
Quincy, Il 
Racine, Wis. 
Reading, Pa 
Rochester, N. Y 
Saginaw, Mich 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal 
Seattle, Wash 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass 
Springfield, Ill 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Ont., Can 
Washington, D. C 
Wi hita, Kans 
Wilmington, Del 
Worcester, Mass 
Youngstown, Ohio 





SECRETARY 


Minimum Marimum 


~e © 8 et 


30 
25 
2? 

18 
18 
35 


22.5 


11 


26 


10 
50 
50 
90 


80 
05 


03s 


00 


46 
40 


23 


26 
33 
80 


20 


50 


0 





STENOGRAPHER 


Minimum Marir 


16 
17 
20 


14 


15 
18 
17 
16 
21 
17 
20 
17 
18 


17 


19 
18 
14 
22 


16.3 


20 3 


15 
22 


12 


21 


16.5 


18 


18 
16 
23 
18 
17 
18 
16 


97 


85 
00 


09 


65 
48 
00 
50 


32 
00 
00 
‘ 

50 
00 





nae @2OeHHMHe © © HO DO WH 
> ae ao Oo SC - a 2 oS +) 


~~ «© © 


“ee = © © 


wy 


© © © © 
2 © 


19 


20 


~m © © © w 
OS 


@ 
> © 


00 


06 





TYPIST 


Minimum Marimum 


2 


I 
l 
17 
4 


i4 
17 
1¢ 

17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
14 
18 


19 
15 
16 
15 
10 
17 


18 


19 


18 


15.35 


16 


10 


16.5 


15 


16 


16 


15.5 


13 


70 
75 


30 


au 


00 
16 


00 
00 





16 
18 
23 
15 


15 
23 
19 
24 


23 


19.8 
22.5 
19.5 


20 


20.7 


18 
16 
24 
16 
25 
17 
21 


22 
20 
16 
12 


26 5 


22 
24 
2 

20 
18 
18 
15 
18 
20 
21 


24 


19.5 


21 
21 
16 
19 
18 
18 
on 


20 


23! 


20 
15 


10 
00 


40 
00 
oo 


80 


05 


BO 
00 


12 
30 











as 
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WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 
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Bertha Daubendiek and Marion Rockey Join the Honor List 


Reports EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 





AST month it was my privilege to intro- 
duce to you two young men who had 
won the Gregg Expert Diamond Medal. 

“his month I am glad to present two charm 
ing young ladies who have shown their prowess 
as shorthand writers, capable of writing 200 
words a minute tor five consecutive minutes 


A Grinnell College girl, majoring in Busi- 
ness Administration, whe d much incidental 
secretarial work during her college career and 
who now is connected with a leading Detroit 

urt reporting firm, is one of these Diamond 
Medalists Miss Bertha Daubendiek has al- 
ways been a leader The fact that she was 
valedictoriar f her high school class, that she 


was a Phi Beta Kappa scholar at Grinnell, and 
that she is president of Four Keys, honorary 
business women's organization, testifies to that 

Our medalist took a year’s course in Secre 
tarial Science and, inspired by the expert 
blackboard penmanship of Mr. Selden H. Nor 
ris, she changed her objective from that of 
commercial teacher to court reporter. She 
preferred writing shorthand to teaching it 
Towards the close of the school year she had 
won the 140-words-a-minute Gregg Expert 
Medal. From that time on her progress in 
speed shorthand was steady. Having satisfac- 
torily completed her studies at Grinnell, Miss 
Daubendiek attended Gregg College, Chicago, 
where under the aegis of Miss Evans she 
progressed to the 200-word stag: 

Flash! Just as this is being written we re 
ceive a special message: “The Iowa State 
Board of Shorthand Examiners announces Miss 
Bertha Daubendiek as the recipient of its cer- 
tificate. Miss Daubendiek is now a fully 
qualified Certified Shorthand Reporter.” Con 
gratulations ! 


ISS MARION ROCKEY, now private 
secretary to an attorney associated with 
the Federal Land B 


tank, St. Louis, Missouri 


has had among her duties the reporting of 





conferences of Federal Land Bank presidents, 


appraisers, a! 1 other in addition to the ex 
acting work of taking depositions and regular 
secretarial dutte 

Miss Rock: i u see, hails from Mis 
sourl, where it reported on reliable author 
ity that the tize take nothing for granted 
You know the ld expression, “I'm fron 


Missouri. Show me Whether or not a per 
son could write at 200 words a minute for 


five consecutive minutes, transcribe it with 
in the required time, and survive to tell the 
tale, had to be proved to Miss Rockey. Now 


he only sure, positive, and effective way t 
get the answer was for her to go through the 
x perience eli his lid 

After graduation from the Hadley Voca 
tional High School, Miss Rockey decided t 
go to evening school, where she might con 
tinue her studies and increase her shorthand 
speed This she did t he satisfaction of Miss 
Desma Renner, the teacher who had been re 
sponsible for raising her speed above the aver 
age by giving her protegé extra dictation in 
the evenings when classes were not in sessi 
It was not long before Miss Rockey was the 
award for writ 
ing 140 words a minute—the first long stride 


Constant ap 


} 


winner of the coveted medal 


toward really expert writing 


plication to this study eventually brought t 


. 
desired effect—the winning of each medal test 
up to and including the 200. 

Her experience as a stenographer was of 
several vears’ duration before she secured 


the secretaria posit 1 which she 1 Ww holds 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





DURING THE HEAT OF THE FRAY 


Marking of exhibits and recording accurately the “dog-fights” 
among attorneys in a court case calls for poise and craftsmanship 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM, Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


N some courts, the clerk of the court still 

marks the exhibits and keeps the exhibit 

record, but it is the general practice 
throughout this country for this duty to be 
entrusted to the reporter. As a matter of 
fact, only the reporter is in a position to do the 
job with the efficiency that so vital a part of 
the record calls for. The reporter alone is 
close enough to the record to know exactly 
what document is properly marked and what 
document is not. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to duplicate the numbering of an exhibit 
or to omit the recording of a marked exhibit— 
minor errors ordinarily, but sometimes fraught 
with grave consequences. 

It requires concentration and care even on 
the part of the reporter, as close as he is 
to the record, to keep his exhibit record cor- 
rect. Most lawyers are careless in identifying 
papers, with the result that, when the record 
goes up on appeal, if the reporter has not been 
as careful with his exhibit record as he has 
with his shorthand, some parts of the final 
record will mean very little, as far as the docu- 
mentary evidence is concerned. And, since 
to say that the reporter got his numbers mixed 
is an easy excuse, the reporter in nine cases 
out of ten will receive the blame for the care- 
lessness of somebody else. 


CERTAINLY, the reporter who values his 
reputation is properly to be blamed if a bad ex- 
hibit record comes from his pen, however 
much in error the attorney may be. It is 
well enough to say that it is the attorney who 
is making the record and that his errors are 
upon his own head, but as long as the reporter 
is entrusted with the job of keeping track of 
the exhibits, he should do it not only efficiently 
as far as the mechanics of recording go, but 
he should do it intelligently as well. 

As a reporter, you should possess a pair of 
exhibit stamps, one for marking the plaintiff's 
exhibits and one for the exhibits of the de- 
fendant. The stamp should preferably be 
small, such as can be imprinted upon any con- 
venient space on the document to be marked 
(bank checks, particularly, are small and pres- 
ent little clear surface for marking). The 
stamp should carry the title of the court and 


your initials or your name, all in small type, 
and, in large type, the legend, “Plaintiff's Ex- 
hibit—” (or “Ptff’s Exhibit—”), etc. When 
this stamp is imprinted upon the document 
and properly filled in, there is no doubt there- 
after as to the exhibit or its proper number. A 
distinctive ink for the stamp, such as red or 
violet, in contrast with the prevailing black or 
blue found in the body of most documents, will 
be a further aid to you, and, more important 
still, to the lawyer, enabling him to find the 
exhibit number quickly and call it off cor- 
rectly when basing a question on it. 


YOU will also, of course, have an exhibit 
sheet whereon you list the number of each ex- 
hibit as it is marked in evidence or for identi- 
fication; but in addition to making merely a 
note of the number, you will also find it in- 
valuable, whenever possible, to make a brief 
shorthand note of the character of the exhibit. 
A word or two will suffice in most instances— 
just enough so that the exhibit may be identi- 
fied by a quick glance at the sheet. Thus, if 
the lawyer bases a question upon the contract 
in evidence, and he identifies it as Plaintiff's 
Exhibit No. 3, when a glance at your sheet 
tells you he is wrong, that the contract was 
marked Plaintiff's Exhibit No. 2, it is a simple 
matter to keep the record straight by correct- 
ing it quietly or else calling the error to the 
lawyer's attention, depending upon the circum- 
stances. Such a check upon so important a 
matter as the exhibit record is appreciated by 
everyone concerned in the case, but it has the 
more immediate and selfish advantage of safe- 
guarding your reputation for careful, accurate 
reporting. 


IN a daily copy case, where the minutes are 
furnished overnight and are referred to by 
counsel throughout the trial, a simple little in- 
dex or typewritten list provided by you of the 
exhibits offered during the day is of great 
assistance. As you dictate to the phonograph, 
you can make a note of each exhibit, with a 
brief identification on a separate sheet of paper, 
to be typewritten later; or when your tran- 
script is furnished, you can run through your 
notes and cull out the exhibits for the index 
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while the operators are still transcribing. This 
method should present no difficulty if the ex- 
hibits, as they go in, are marked distinctly 
enough to stand out on the page from the regu- 
lar run of questions and answers, as they 
should be. 

In some cases it is possible, by waiting for 
the operators to finish, and when all the pages 
are numbered, not only to list the exhibits, 
but to ascribe to each entry the page number 
where the offer is made and the exhibit marked 
Such a complete index as this is frequently of 
the greatest service to the trial attorneys in 
in important case, and will add further to 
your reporting reputation. This might well be 
lone in each case that warrants it; but at 
least a simple index should be furnished the 
attorneys in every daily copy case, where the 
minutes are constantly referred to during the 


P ' 
rial 


AS a reporter, you may go along for weeks 
and months, writing case after case and meet 
ing nothing more disturbing than a split 
ed witness who can tell a running story 
00 words a minute, or a doctor who speaks 
n polysyllables of Greek and Latin deriva 
tion. If you possess the speed, the first will 
not worry you particularly; and, assuming you 
ave had the ordinary reporting experience 
n medical testimony, the latter will do no 
more than make you perspire freely. It is a 
part of the everyday routine to report a fast 
witness or to “take” a medical expert. 

But occasionally a case comes along with 
several lawyers in it, and a fine question of 
law involved. It will look like an innocent 
enough case at the start. The lawyers may be 
men of reputation and gentlemen; but once the 
jury is impaneled and the first ruling is made, 
you will awake to the fact that you are in for 
a harassing time. With every objection made, 
each lawyer will be on his feet and there will 
be a legal wrangle both before and after the 
court’s ruling. Page after page you will write 
f argument, filled with citations and a running 
fire of legal repartee. Sometimes one attorney 
will be speaking at a time, more often it is two, 
and when the question is particularly involved, 
everybody will insist on his say to the judge. 


IN reporting slang, this is known as a “dog 
fight,” and the ability to cope with it is the 
very acme of shorthand reporting. To be 
able to make an intelligent and a reasonably 
complete record of such a proceeding calls for 
poise and craftsmanship that carries the stamp 
of reporting greatness. Every trick of skill 
and intelligence that the reporter possesses 
must be called upon in such an emergency— 
shorthand speed, knowledge of system, famil 
iarity, and experience, but, most of all, poise 

The inexperienced reporter is apt to lose his 
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in such a situation. He may have the 
speed necessary to cope with the fastest 
speaker, but when two or more lawyers begu 
talking at once, each one of them at toy 
speed, he becomes confused. He finds himsel! 
lessly jumbling what they all 


hop 
Lope 


Say into the 
utterance of one man-—a serious matter, were 


t not for the fact, when a reporter comes 
transcribe it, he can read none of it, and there 
lore no great damage is done, except that 


e has not made a record, and folio rates are 
paid on full pages and a running transcrip 


SHE! R speed is, OI course, one t the first 
essentials in order to meet such an emergency, 
but speed is useless without an intelligent dire 
tion of the mind. A cool head and a mind 
alert to meet situations are of far greater 
value than speed alone. For, needless to say, 
there comes a time, with two or more people 
/ 


speaking at once, when speed is exhausted, and 
expediency becomes the thing of the moment 


In such a moment, do not become alarnx 


because you get behind. Make the most strem 
ous effort, of course, to get everything that ts 
said, ascribing it to the proper person, but 


above all, when two or more are speaking at 
one time, follow the main argument, keeping 
your eyes and ears open for any decisive 
pinion expressed by the court which may be 
in the nature of a ruling, or the remarks of 
the witness if he, too, enters the “fight 
After all, the mere colloquy of lawyer 
among themselves is not vital to the record 
unless they are making an objection, but th 
witness is under oath. He is on the stand 


F record, and, in 





for the purpose of 
any argument in which he takes a part, his 
is the dominant voice and the one that must 
be “taken” at all costs. Next comes the court, 
who is second in importance to the witness, 
and not first—simply because he is apt, like 
the lawyers, to speak academically or simply 
to make up his mind aloud. But when h« 
rules and states the reasons for his ruling 
he is then, of course, the first voice to be con 
sidered. In a “dog fight” among themselves, 
what the lawyers say may help to swell the 
record—a happy desideratum in a daily py 
case!—but it is rarely anything upon whicl 
an appeal will be won or lost in the printe 
record. 


KEEPING in mind the relative importance 
of the various voices, it is not impossible 


therefore, for an « xperienced re porter to han 





F 
a “dog fight” of the most strenuous kind and 
turn out both an intelligent and a complete 
record. These intense wrangles rarely last 
for any great period. They flare up suddenly 
and burn themselves out just as quickly. Ever 
though it is impossible for any reporter t 
write what four people say at one time, yet 
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N 9 
In the Surrogate’s Court—VIII 
(Notes written by Hazel B. Bucholz, General Reporter, Chicago, Illinois) 
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the moment will leave an indelible picture on facing the outside world. Some day, I hope to 
your mind. You hear everything, more or succeed admirably in the business world 
| 7 4 : ‘ 
less clearly, and it registers. You may not be “Thomas Merrill, our shorthand instructer 
able to write everything that was said before a man of sterling qualities, deserves much of 
the tray is finished, but if you keep cool, you the credit for my achievement. Each day he 
will get the important voices and enough of sacrifices two rest periods so that I may have 
the rest will remain in your mind to enabl the necessary training to reach that desired 

1” tO mr. , the fire . le ' ' " ‘ ' : 
you t Bc back at the fist available oppor speed in shorthand—tv ndred words a min- 
tunity and “fx it up’ while the impression is ute. More ' , rier ilways 
still fresh in mind. A complete sentence her« ready t elp me. Whet ‘ iccesstully 
the filling ir ,’ » there ] j a 1 ] y ’ 
the aang in of a mans name there, w 1] do pass the 160 wpm test is left to be seen. Never 
wonders toward transforming a “dog fight theless. you can never condemn a man for try- 
into a verbatim record ng That | shall do earnestly ar taithfully 

Such reporting ; ilit : 10re ++ f 

uch report ng ability is more a matter of In my spa noment toy with many 
poise and seli-possession than any other on words abbre t is on is possible. | 

‘ 1 . 4 ; . : ' — " : — 

finite qt t n the reporting emergency 1 1 
ACHE — ) In t wi epor S ‘ we Ber ’ ilsO make many t my wn shortcut phrases 
as any other held, it’s the cool, calm head a ie : ; boele I ; h I 

: 1 ‘ ' ' = a" , then ; — 7 = 
that sur ves—and collects the toi rate 1 ‘Chore ~ : | 
aii Jil biel ’ . 
rhe writer of thes nes recently won the 


“Stone Walls Do Not a Prison ‘'* ¥?™ ‘*' 
Make” . 
A Few Superlatives 


N the Grecc Writer for February appeared , — 
_ } “ ‘ T "he HI! ) t L(Miay 
an article, Enlarging Life’s Outlook rl tian de ea -- O de 
il ’ 4ics ‘ 


} 
: “ager ; - ‘ ne who 
Through Stenography,” which was oné of the 
‘ ‘ Ceives Hims I 
winning entrants in the Annual Stenographers TI 
. : . . e great tt take siving up 
Contest. Those who read it will recall that it i 
4 of om ' The cheapest, stupidest, and easiest thing 
told the story of what stenography meant t ‘a — Pata 
the inmate of a penal institution. The writer ae Gig ea ’ 
“2 9 ‘ } ly ‘ Pe 71h +} * 3 ] »<t 
" ‘ 1 ne W ite 1] Lit OUL Wal Nas 1051 
did not object to our publishing it with iden ’ ‘ 
. . . tS eI u a I 
tifcation, and we did so with the thought that 2 , , 
, . , The best teacher: One who makes you want 
it might afford encouragement to others under — a 
. » ical 
yoing a similar experience. . , . 
6 i - , , rhe best part of anyone religion: Gentle 
We are in receipt of another letter along ' 
° . : ness al ches es 
similar lines, extracts from which are as fol 
. mea cs { ’ Cadi usy 
lows: ‘ 
“ne . ‘ The greatest 1 (ommon sense 
hree years ago, at the age of nineteen, | — 7 
. ’ , Efficiency Magazine 


a 
came to prison with a troubled mind but w 
mination to redeem myself in the eyes , , — ’ 
, “y Surrogate’s ; 
of those who could never abandon me. Imme Key toIn! urrogatle sCourt \ II} 
diately I became interested in the opportunities The shorthand for this appears om page 398) 





fered by the Pris ‘rcial Schoo 
offered by the Prison Commercial School, @ sin +: in a _ - © oe k I 
managed by Professor Griswold, a fine gentle ave 
. . . 13 y Now you |} “ lid you not that jer the ' 
man and a scholar. Having no knowledge of! ¢ your father’s will Mrs. Aronburg had certain responsib 
1 <1 | ' ' ‘ and duties posed por her t your fath A Ve 
business, like shorthand and typing, but t Q@ And you knew that under the tern y father 
“ \ > “ ted le self 
ardent desire to improve my education, t 2 on oa oo oe * 
utilize well the time I must spend in here, I SS - = pes. 5 
enrolled in the Commercial School. Now, how- not have such s ion, and for another thing, the 
. te wil a do ! ~ this Court and is for the inter 
ever, my folks are happy and proud of me, as pretation of the Court, and not by this witness 
, The Surrogate: Overruled 
well as all my friends. I, too, am exceedingly Mr. Franklin: The Court held that in this fashior 
1 We le a ‘ ation, that I, in behalf of U 
happy to know that I have obtained to the Sa imiien t Gund te caine t aan Gan 
f.slle — . h . 7 he 7 peel ncome Their bie m at the time waes-I have it 
ullest extent the price of the Commercial SS Ein koeesin eum eittiedt diet emtee the of 
oO ; h , - >T) g »hec; they were t ave the supervision educatior and 
Course which my parents paid so unhesi a7 2 le See a. = 
tatingly some three years ago a general guardian had been appointed for the infants 
“or 7 - that the 4 } rigmt t& designate them except 
For the past two years I have been work the geners tar 
’ ¥ 7 - . r..9 The Surrogate May I hear the question again? 
ing for Father Keegan. He is a wonderfu Question teed by the stenesrapher 
. he Surr P ; tior errule 
man and working for him is not only a a gaa: © ; , 
pleasure but also an education. My work at the 6 oe eee Se, ee See 6. eS oe 
» rink t l «@ wer > = so sure 
office is plentiful and pleasant. It has enabled bout that, I « make any definite statement 
Q Well, you read the w jid you not? A. Yes 
me to improve my secretarial skill and has Q. Several tit a. Yes 
: ; : Q y , her tt " tatement in the ‘ that 
fitted me for the business world with experi the ercial 17 Company and Mrs. Aronburg were 
nade the exe t ar tr ees ‘ remember that? A 


ence that will be an everlasting asset to me in Yes 
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FROM THE ETERNAL MASCULINE 
MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


(Copyright, 1913, by Charles Scribner's Sons) 


Reprinted in Shorthand by permission of the publishers 
Continued from the March tirwe 
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The Kindly Art of Letter Writing 


By ROBERT CARRICK 


From “Leisure” Magazine 
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Historical Librarian of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
ditor of the Telephone Almanac 
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Graded Letters 


On Chapter Seven of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


On Chapter Eight of the Manual 
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Bourke - White Phote 


Mines and Mining 


By EMMA EICHELBERGER 


John Harris High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Written especially for use with Chapter Twelve of the Manual 
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Aetual Business Letters 


From the prizeswinning sets submitted in the last Gregg News Letter Contest 
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